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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
er express money order. Other remittances at send- 
ersrisk, Single copies ten cents. — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
ef each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Reaiers whe are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 24 Class Matter, 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

V class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are: 


Albany, A. C, Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimbali House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase. 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 5th Ave, 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson, 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle., 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntley 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frem New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL SERVICES 





MISS HELEN MERRITT 


Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
execu'e1 promptly and seasonably. Correspondence 
invited. Orders for art embroidery a specialty. 


tro East 46TH STREET. New Yor«K 





FLOWERS 





Violeis, beautiful quality, only $1.50 a 100. For 
dinners, receptions or for bou'toniéres. Joseph Mar- 
ten, 920 Eighth Avenue’ Kefers, by permission, 
among others, to Mrs. Josephine Redding, 301 West 
§7th Street. 
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MARRIED 








Palmer-W yndham.—At Christ Church, New 
Brunswick, N. J., 26 December, Zoe Marguerite de 
Vanthein, daughter of the late Horace Robert 
Wyndham, of Corkermouth, England, to Waiter 
Launt Palmer, of Albany, N. Y. 





DIED 


Lizabeth Livingston Ludlow, widow of Edward 
H. Ludlow, 25 Dec., at 21 East 24th St. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Porter—-Doggett. 
Thompson—Johnston. 
Weir-Sargent. 


Miss Evalina Sandford Porter to Mr, Walton Hall 
Doggett. Miss Porter is the daughter of Gen. Fitz 
John Porter. 

Miss Marie Thompson to Mr. William F. John- 
ston, Miss Thompson is the daughter of Mr. George 
B. Thompson, from Buffalo, and granddaughter of 
Mr. Hiram Thompson, of this city. 

Miss Louise Weir to Mr. Joseph P. Sargent, Jr. 
Miss Weir is the daughter of Prof, John Weir, 
Director of the Yale Art School. Mr. Sargent is the 
son of Ex-Mayor Sargent, of New Haven, Conn. 


WEDDINGS 


Brulatour-Farish.—Mr. E. J. Brulatour, 
formerly Secretary of the United States Legation in 
Paris, and Mrs. J. F. Farish, of Philadelphia, 
daughter of the late R. C. Grier, Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, were married in the 
Church of the Assumption, London, on Mon., 23 
Dec. The Most Rev, Dr. Hecking officiated. Mr, 
D. A. Wells, Second Secretary of the United States 
Legation, was best man. Present were Ambassador 
and Mrs. Bayard, Lieut.-Commander and Mrs. W. 
S. Cowles, Gen. Green, Count Chevilly, Mr. Chap- 
lin, Mr. Roosevelt and the Marquis de Bassand, 

Parker-Kidd.— Mr. Amasa J. Parker, Jr., and 
Miss Jane Martindale Kidd, daughter of Mr. Will- 
iam Kidd, were married at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Cooperstown, N. Y., on Sat., 28 Dec, 
The Rev. Charles H. Strong officiated. Present 
were Gen. and Mrs. Selden E. Marvin, Miss Grace 
Marvin, Gen. Amasa J. Parker, Miss Anna Parker, 
Mr. Lewis Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Erastus Corning, 
Miss Harriet Corning, Mr Parker Corning, Mrs. 
Join V. L, Pruyn, Miss Pruyn, Mrs, William G, 
Rice, Mrs. Robert T. Kidd, Miss Alice Kidd, Mr, 
and Mrs. James Howard Kidd, Mrs. J. B. Perkins; 
Mrs. Charles H. Strong and Mr. H. S. Martindale. 

Palmer-W yndham —Mr. Walter L. Palmer, 
of Albany,and Miss Zoe Marguerite Wyndham, 
daughter of the late Horace Wyndham, of the Castle 
of Cockesmouth, Eng'and were married in Christ 
Church, New Brunswick. N. J., on Thu., 26 Dec. 
The Rev E. B. Joyce officiated. Miss Anna Mur- 
ray Vail was maid of honor. Mr. Robert H. Gib- 
son was best man, 

Zichy-Yznaga —Count Bela Rudolph Marea 
Zichy, of Hungary, and Mrs. Mabel Wright Yznaga, 
daughter of Mr. George Curtis Wright, were mar- 





ried in St. Stephen's Church on Thu., 26 Dec. The 
Rev. Chatles H. Colton officiated. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Olive: Iselin, Mr. Charles Hotch- 
kiss, Baron Leonardi, Austro-Hungarian Consul- 
General to New York, and Count Louis Szecheny1, 
Austro-Hungarian Secrétary of Legation at Wash- 
ington. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


OIE... cis civdeivedc’, cavcuce Thu., 23 Jan- 
Beadel-Minton, .........02sseccesees Wed.,8 Jan. 
Lawrence-Monteath..............-+- Thu., 30 Jan. 
Marsh-Conyngham,... ....... odvece Wed., 8 Jan 
Gabetn-Van Week... ce ccnsostasdes Wed.,8 Jan 
Sedgwick-Beales............ Tue., 4 Feb. 
FOP mE MWR oc tind scdddcceedsus Wed., 5 Feb 
WORT Ga oe ccctineisvetve ctwane Tue,, 7 Jan. 


Osborn-Van Wyck.—Mr. James W. Osborn 
and Miss Lelia Gray Van Wyck, daughter of Judge 
Augustus Van Wyck, will be married at the residence 
of the bride’s parentson Wed.,8 Jan. The Rev. 
Dr. John G. Bacchus will officiate. Mr. Gilbert D. 
Lamb wil! be best man. 

Ward-Maclay —Mr. Charles Ward and Miss 
Julia Havemeyer Maclay, daughter ot Mr. Isaac W. 
Maclay, wil be married at the residence of the 
bride’s parents on Tue., 7 Jan. 


226 '4 DANCES 


Patriarch’s.—The first Patriarch’s Ball of the 
season was given on Mon., 23 Dec., at Delmonico’s, 
There were about 300 guests present, including many 
from neighboring cities, and members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, from Washington. The Com, on Ar- 
rangements included Mr. Edmund L. Baylies, Mr. 
Robert G. Remsen, Mr. Buchanan Winthrop, Mr. 
James Abercrombie Burden, Mr. George Griswold 
Haven and Mr, Isaac Townsend Burden. A com- 
plete list of the Patriarch’s has already been pub- 
lished in Vogue. Supper was served at 1 A. M., 
tollowed by a coullon, which was led by Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., dancing with Mrs, Edmund L. Baylies. 
There were no favors, Present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Buchanan Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, 
Mr. and Mrs, Luther Kountze, Mr, and Mrs, T. 
Suffern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. C, Oliver Iselin, Mr. 
and Mrs, M, Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Miss Elsie Clews, Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. 
Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. De Forest, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mortimer 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Moses Taylor Pyne, Mr. and 
Mrs. August Belmont, Mr. and Mrs, Edward Lyman 
Short, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, Mr. and 
Mrs, Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs, John A, 
Lowrey, Mr. and Mrs. William Manice, Mr. and 
Mrs, Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Wil- 
son, Mrs. Frederick Neilson, Miss Belle Neilson, 
Mr. and Mrs, William A. Duer, Miss Katharine 
Duer, Mr. and Mrs, Louis Fitzgerald, Miss Adelaide 
Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs. William F. Burden, Mr. 
and Mrs. frederic Bronson, Mr, and Mrs. James 
Biiss Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Mr. 
and Mrs, Alfred Bishop Mason, Mr. and Mrs. George 
H. Bend, Miss Amy Bend, Miss Beatrice Bend, Mr. 
and Mrs. William E. D. Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Miss Louisa Morgan, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Rutiedge Preston, Miss Alice Preston, 
Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Biiss, Mr. and Mrs, Robert Goelet, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry I, Barbey, Mr, and Mrs. Rhinelander 
Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Mr. and 
Mrs, George F. Baker, Mr. and Mrs, Isaac Lawrence, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Gallatin, Mr. and Mrs. 
James R. Cross, Miss Eleanor Cross, Mr. and Mrs. 
James G. K. Duer, Miss Alice Duer, Mr. and Mrs, 
W. Watts Sherman, Miss Sibyl Sherman, Mr. and 
Mrs, A. Newbold Morris, Mr. and Mrs, Howland 
Pell, Mr. and Mrs, Charles A, Post, Mr, and Mrs, 
Amory §, Carhart, Mr. and Mrs, Brayton Ives, Mr. 
and Mrs, Peter Cooper Hewatt, Mr. and Mrs.W alter 
Cutting, Mr. and Mrs, Prescott Hall Butler, Mr, aud 
Mrs. John S. Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward King, Mr. and Mrs, William 
A, Perry, Mr. and Mrs, Leon Marié, Mr. and Mrs, 
Gordon Norrie, Miss Emily Norrie, Mr. and Mrs, 
Frederick Grant, Mr, and Mrs. John E. Cowdin, and 
Mr. and Mrs. James Scott. 

Church.—The third meeting of Mrs. Benjamin 
F, Courch’s dancing class was at- Sherry s, on Sat. 
eve., 28° Dec. Receiving were Mrs. Benjamin 
Church, Mrs. Walden Pell, Mrs. Frederic de 
Peyster, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge and Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish Morris. Mr. Selah B. Strong led the 
cotilon. The favors were silver and gilt trinkets, 
match, boxes and ash receivers. Present were Miss 
Ethel Whitney, Miss Janet Belknap, Miss May 
Beekman, Miss Madeline Cutting, Miss Sarah 
Atterbury, Miss Josephine Atterbury, Miss May 
Riker, Miss Josephine Weisse, Miss Dorothy 
Schieffelin, Miss Este Coster, Miss Josephine 
Zabriskie, Miss Angelica Schuyler Church, Miss 
Hollins, Miss Valentine, Miss E. Livingston Mason, 
Miss Frances de Peyster, Miss Augusta de Peyster, 
Miss Mathilde Van Rensselaer, Miss Van Nest, Miss 
Wynkoop, Miss Alice Sands, Miss Edith Jay, 
Miss Evelyn Sloan, Miss Elsie Cleveland, Mr. 
Faneuil D. Weisse, Mr. Lawrence Atterbery, Mr. 
J. Frederic Pierson, Mr. Henry Pierpont Perry, 
Mr. Rhinelander Waldo, Mr. Rogers Bacon, Mr. 
Oswald Jackson, Mr. Douglas Campbell, Mr. Arden, 
Mr. Spottswood Bowers, Mr. Woodruff, Mr. William 
H. Wheelock, Mr. Sidney Haight, Mr. Sidney 
Leighton Smith, Mr. Throckston de Coppet, Mr, 
Courteny Newcomb, Mr Stuyvesant F. Morris, Mr. 
Robert L. Livingston and Mr, Julian Smedbourg. 

Carroil. ~A New Year's dance was given by Mr. 
and Mrs, Chatles Carroll for Miss O’ Donnell, from 
Baltimore, and Miss Helen Carroll, on Tue. eve., 31 
Dec., New Year's Eve,in the barn on their place 
at Hempstead, L. I. Mr. and Mrs. Carroll have the 
country place formerly occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Morgan. 

Inman.—Mr. and Mrs. John Inman gave a dance 
at 874 Fifth Ave.on Tue. eve.,24 Dec., for their 
daughter, Miss Inman. There were about 100 guests 
present. A cotillon was danced, led by Mr. Hugh 
Inman, dancing with Miss Louise Garland, daughter 
of Mr, and Mrs. James A, Garland. The favors were 


canes and Christmas horns, tied with holly, calendars: 
and bonnets and capes made of twisted paper. t 

Lame ye +—Mrs. Daniel B, Toucey will give a 
dance at the Warldorf on Wed. eve., 8 Jan. 

Fish.—Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish gave a young peo- 
ple’s dance on Thu., 26 Dec., at 20 Gramercy Park. 

Boldt —Mrs. George C. Boldt gave a dance on 
Mon., 29 Dec., at the Waldorf,in honor of Miss 
Grace Bartlett Kissam. 

Park — Miss Trenor L, Park will give a dance at 
the Waldorf on W ed. eve., 22 Jan. 

Ingraham,—Mrs. D. Phenix Ingraham will 
give a dance at the Waldorf on Fri. eve., 24 Jan. 

Assembly Ball —The first Assembly Ball will 
be at the Waldorf on Thu. eve., 9 Jan. 

Hall.— The third meating of Mrs. John T. Hall’s 
Dancing Class will be at Sherry’s on Tue. eve., 7 
Jan. Mr. Stockton Beekman Colt willlead the co- 
tillon, dancing with Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald. 

Tuesday.—The first of the Tuesday evening 
dances will be at Sherry’s on Tue. eve., 14 Jan. 
The last meeting of this Class will be on the eve of 
Mardi Gras, 18 Feb. The subscribers are Mrs. 
William Douglas Sloane, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr.; Mrs. 
Whitney Warren, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Astor, Mrs. John J, Astor, Mrs. Alexander Van Rens- 
selaer, Mrs. Robert Minturn, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, 
Mrs. Edward L. Baylies, Mrs. George H. Bend, Mrs. 
C. H. Marshall, Mrs, Victor Sorchon, Mrs, J. Prerpont 
Morgan, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Levi P, Morton, 
Mrs, William E, Rogers, Mrs. George Peabody 
Wetmore, Mrs. Robert B. Minturn, Mrs. Henry A. 
Coster, Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. William A. 
Duer, Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs W. Starr Miller, 
Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr.; Mrs. John C Wil. 
merding, Mrs, W. Seward Webb, Mrs. Henry 
Sloane, Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, 
Mrs. G. Frederic Kernochan, Mrs, H. A. C. Taylor, 
Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Mrs. Adrian Iselin and Mrs. &. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger. 

Braem.—The third and last meeting of Mrs. 
Braem’s dancing class will be on Fri. eve., 31 Jan. 

Charity Ball.—The Charity Ball wiil be at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Tue. eve., 28 Jan. 
The officers in charge of the ball this year are, Pres., 
Mrs. Algernon S. Sullivan; Vice-Pres., Mrs. W ill- 
iam M. Kingsland; Sec., Mrs. Robert Nichols, and 
Treas., Mrs. Alexander P. Van Ness. Mr. Alex- 
ander M. Hadden will be floor manager. Gov. 
Morton will lead the march with Mrs. William M. 
Kingsland. 


RECEPTIONS 
ee 9 E. 77th St........ Sat. aft., 28 Dec. 
Dickinson .....446 Lex. Ave....... Sat. aft., 28 Dec. 
Doremus ..... 51 W. 87th St......Sat. aft., 28 pec. 
O’Connor...... 8 E, 12th St... Fri. aft., 27 Dec. 
Thompson. ...111 W. 43d St.. Sat. aft., 21 Dec. 
Trippe...... .322 W, 78th St ....Sat. aft., 28 Dec. 


Colfax.—Mrs. Albert E. Colfax gave a reception 
at 9 E. 77th St., on Sat.,28 Dec., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Nathalie Colfax. 

Dickinson.—Mrs.George Edwin Dickinson gave 
a reception on Sat., 28 Dec., at 446 Lex. Ave., to in- 
troduce her daughter, Miss Dickinson. 

Doremus.—Mrs. Charles Doremus gave a recep- 
tion at 51 W. 87th St., on Sat.,28 Dec.,to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Adalaide Doremus. Re- 
ceiving were Mrs. H. A. Patterson, Miss Arline 
Smith, Miss Wood, Miss Stokes, Miss Weatherbee, 
Miss Van Horn, Miss Button and Miss Boelker. 

O’Connor.—Mrs. William P. O'Connor gave a 
reception at 8 E, 12th St. on Fri ,27 Dec., to in- 
troduce her daughter, Miss Valerie Hardie O’Connor. 
Receiving were Miss Elsie Van Buren Morris, Miss 
Madge Plummer, Miss Belle Harper, Miss Maude 
Fortescue, Miss Elizabeth Brittain, Miss F. Van 
Horn Davis and Miss Laura Brower. 

Thompson.—Mrs, Von Beverhout Thompson 
gave a reception at 111 W, 43d St. on Sat.,21 Dec. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs, J, Watts Kearney, Mrs. 
Ethan Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Biddle, Mrs H. 
Montague Roberts, Mrs. William Perry, Mrs, James 
Scrymser, Mrs. William Livingston, Mrs, Howard 
Wainwright, Mrs. Charles Peters, Mrs. Wesley 
Brown, Mrs. T. Wallack Cheesman, Mrs. Frederic 
Kobbé, Mrs. Abecrombie, Mrs. Richard Dana, Mrs. 
Satterlee, Miss Bibby, Mrs. Ferguson Cooper, Miss 
Wilmerding, Miss Amy Baker, Mrs. William Duer 
and Miss Minton, 

Trippe.—Mrs. Frederick W. Trippe gave a re- 
ception at 322 W. 78th St., on Sat., 28 Dec., for her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Charles W, Trippe. 


RECEPTIONS TO COME 


Abbe...... covcekt W. 30th &...... Mon. till Lent. 
Butterfield... . 616 Fifth Ave........ Wed, in Jan. 
REET. 22 W. 130th St. ....Wed. in Jan. 
ED. cccccses 239 Central Park W..Sat. till Lent 
ee ee 309 Mad. Ave..... .. Sat., 4 Jan. 
Bishop..........6 E. 58th St. .... ..Sat. till Lent. 
_ 77 Mad, Ave...... Thu. tll Lent. 
Colby ..... ....8 E. 6gth St.... ..Sat. aft., 11 Jan. 
CME 65 sees 118 Mad. Ave...Sun, eve., 12 Jan. 
Cleveland .59 W. 38th St....... Wed. in Jan. 
. as . 10 E. 62d St, Sat., 11,18 & 25 Jan. 
Egleston ...... 19 W. 56th St...... Mon till Lert. 
ee 461 Fifth Ave...... Tue. till Lent. 
ee Tee 8 | ee Sat., 4 Jan. 
Goodridge ......250 Fifth Ave...... Tue. till Lent. 
Hamilton ....... 105 E, 21st St...... . Sat., 4 Jan. 
Hamilton,,.... .§5 E. §34 St.... ... Fri. tall Lent. 
Jackson... .....556 Mad. Ave... ....Mon.in Jan. 
Kissam -The Osborne... ..Mon. till Lent. 
ar 126 E. 34th St, Fri., 3 Jan., Sat., 4 Jan. 
Morgan .219 Mad. Ave...... Thu, till Lent, 
Rs 270 Mad. Ave...... Thu, till Lent. 
Oakley..........153 W 73d St...... Wed., 8 Jan. 
Postley........ .-817 Fifth Ave........ Sat.,4 Jan. 
Dt batebeewes 27 E. s7th St...... Mon. till Lent. 
Se . «+22 W. 43d St..... Mon. in Jan 
a ot cd 17 W. 82d St....... ed, till Lent. 
Prestcn....... +. 180 W. 39th St....... Tue., 7 Jan. 
Pins acveusteed t27 B. agth St. 26... Thu. in Jan. 
| EEE ---19 W. 57tm St....... Thu. in Jan. 
Sawye?... 0.2.0.0 218 W, 44th St...... Tue, till Lent, 
Sedgwick -. +0312 W. 89th St..... Tue. till Ll ent, 
Storm..... --163 W.8ist St...... Tue, till Lent, 
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ymser....... -107 E. 21st St.. Thu. 6 and 13 Feb. 
ckerman-Tower. ..374 Fifth Ave.. Mon, till Lent. 
estervelt,.....7 W. soth St.,,... Mon. till Lent, 
Warner ....... 2042 Fifth Ave...... Tue, till Lent, 

Colby.—Mrs. Charles Lewis Colby will give a 
reception at 8 E, 6gth St., on Sat., 11 Jan., to intro- 
duce Miss Florence Hallett Knowlton. 

Gillespie.—Col. and Mrs. Lewis Gillespie will 
give a reception at 49 E. 53d St., on Sat., 4 Jan., to 
Major-Gen. and Mrs, Ruger and Miss Ruger. Mrs. 
Gillespie will be at home on Tuesday, 21 and 28 
Jan. 

Hemilton.—Mrs, William Gaston Hamilton will 
give a reception at 105 E. 21st St., on Sat., 4 Jan ,to 
introduce Miss Marie V. Hamilton. Mrs. Hamilton 
and the Misses Hamilton will receive on Thursdays 
during the season, 

P vst.—Mrs. Alfred Seton Post and Miss Post will 
receive at 127 E. 25th St, on Thursdays in Jan. 

Scrymser.—Mrs, James A. Scrymser will receive 
at 107 E. 21st St. on Thursdays, 6 and 13 Feb. Mrs. 
Scrymser will give evening receptions on the four 
Mondays in January, when there will be dancing. 


DINNERS 


Goodridge.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Goodridge 
gave a dinner at 250 Fifth Ave. on Thu. eve., 26 
Dec. 

Morton.—Mrs. Levi P. Morton gave a dinner 
for young people at her residence, Albany, on Sat., 
21 Dec. 

Brooks —Mrs. Henry Mortimer Brooks gave a 
dinner, followed by a dance, at 1 E. 45th St. on 
Mon. eve., 23 Dec. 

Gillespie.—Col. and Mrs, Gillespie gave a din- 
ner in honor of Dr. and Mrs, Austin Flint, Jr., on 
Thu., 27 Dec. 

Flint.—Mr. Charles R. Flint gave a dinner at his 
residence, 4 E. 36th St.,in honor of the Japanese 
Minis.er, Shinchiro Kurino, Present were Mr. D. 
W. Stevens, Mr. Chauncey Depew, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Mr. August Belmont, Mr, Howland Davis, 
Mr. John Searles, Jr.; Gen. Albert Ordway, Mr. 
Ulysees D. Eddy, Mr. Marcellus Hartley, Mr. Walter 
B. Jennings, Mr. William H. Stevens, Gen, Samuel 
Thomas, Mr. James A. Scrymser, Mr, Charles R. 
Miller and Mr, Robert D. Evans. 

Ohio Society.—The tenth annual dinner of the 
Ohio Society will be given at Delmonico’s on Sat. 
eve , 11 Jan, 

New England Society.—The ninetieth annual 
dinner of the New England Society was given at 
Sherry’s on Mon. eve., 23 Dec, Senator John T. 
Morgan of Alabama, Chairman of the Senate Com, 
on Foreign Relations, was the guest of honor. 


MUSICALES 


Bagby.—Mr. Morris Bagby gave the second of 
his musical mornings on Mon., 23 Dec., at the Wal- 
dorf, followed by a luncheon in honor of Mme. 
Melta. Present at the musicale were Mr, and Mrs, 
E. M, Padelford, Mrs. John E. Parsons, Mrs. Will- 
iam A. Perry, Mrs, William Rockefeller, Mrs, Gil- 
bert Jones, Mrs, Nathaniel Thayer Robb, Miss 
Cornelia Robb, Mrs. James Hude Beekman, Mrs. 
Christopher Molier, Mrs. Lantear Norrie, Miss Emily 
Norrie, Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, Mrs. Oakley Rhine- 
ander, Mrs. €lisha Dyer, Jr.; Mrs. Schermerhorn, 
Mrs. John Innes Kane, Miss Mary Vanderpoel, Mrs. 
Leon Marié, Mme. Melba, Mrs. Albert Shattuck, 
Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs. Charles Francis Win- 
throp, Mrs. Julien T. Davies, Jr.; Mrs. Eugéne Blois, 
Mrs. William Kingsland, Mrs. Frederick Betts. Mrs. 
Walter Oakman, Mrs Louis Fitzgerald, Mrs. Charles 
3. Francklyn, Mrs. Morris Wellman, Mrs. Kingdon, 
Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs, Charles Childs, Miss Laura 
Rhinelander and Mrs, John C. Wilmerding. At the 
luncheon were Mrs. Joseph Stickney, Mrs. James 
Hude Beekman, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr.; Mrs. F. H. 
Leggett, Mrs, James Andariese, Miss Bennett, Count 
Carlo Emo, Count Angelo Emo, Mr. Charles P. 
Matthews, Mr. Thomas M. Caleb, Mr. George T. 
Davidson and Mr. Timothy Adamowski. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
.bilt will give a musicale att W. 57th St. on Tue. 
eve.,7 Jan. The Seidl orchestra will play. 

Lathrop.—Miss Helen Lathrop, soprano, and 
Miss Elise Lathrop, mezzo-soprano and pianist, will 
give a series of four costume musicales at Sherry’s on 
Wed. mornings, 8,15,22 and 29 Jan.,at Il A. M. 
Other artists assisting will be Mr. Louis Blumentag, 
cellist, Mr. Louis Knapp, violinist, Mr. Jan. Reindl, 
enor, Miss Benson, violiniste, and Mr. Charles Hor- 
vath, cymbalist. There will be songs in four different 
languages, 

Parcello.—A song recital will be given at the 
Waldorf by Miss Marie Parcello, on Fri., 10 Jan. 
Miss Parcello is an American,and while at Paris and 
London sang under the patronage of Mme, Emma 
Eames Story, Mrs. Eustis, the Duchess de Pomar and 
Lady Dufferin. 


INTIMATIONS 


The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough are at 
Rome, Italy. 

Mr. George W. Vanderbilt's house party at Bult- 
more, near Asheville, N. C., extended through the 
week, and while some members of the immediate 
family who were there for the Christmas holidays 
left on Saturday last, other guests went down to 
spend New Years. Among those who made up the 
party were Mr. and Mrs, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Mrs, William H, Vanderbilt, Mr. George W. Van- 
derbilt’s mother, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt and tam- 
ily, Mrs. Bromley, Mr. and Mrs W. Seward Webb, 
Miss Webb, Mr. William D. Sloane and family, Miss 
Kissam, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Mr. and. Mrs. 
}. H. Purdy, Miss Frelinghuysen, Mr. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, Mr. and Mrs. James G. K, Law- 
ence, Mr. M. Morris Howland, Mr. Oliver Harri- 
nan, Mr. Potter, Mr. W. B. O. Field, Mr. James M, 
Vaterbury and Mr. Bird. 

Mr. William K. Vanderbilt will sail for Nice, 

rance, on his steam yacht, Valiant, with a party of 

ends, on 7 Jan. 

Mr. and Mrs Brayton Ives spent the holidays at 
.aeir country house at Lenox, Mass. 

Miss Grace Wilson, daughter of Mrs. Richard 





Wilson, will spend the winter abroad with her sister, 
Mrs. Ogden Goelet. 

Mr, and Mrs, Richard Mortimer are at the Hotel 
du Rhin, Paris, France. 

Mr. and Mrs, George B. de Forest spent the holi- 
daysin Boston with Mrs, de Forest's parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. William Appleton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid have gone to South 
America, 

Mr. James Otis had a house party for the holidays 
at his country seat, Nearthebay, Bellport, Long 
Island. Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Edey were among 
the guests, 

Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge Gerry Snow, Jr., are the 
guests of Mrs. Elbridge Gerry Snow, 155 W. 38th 
St. 

Mr. and Mrs, Anson Phelps Stokes had a house 
party of about fifty guests at their country seat, 
Shadowbrook, Lenox, Mass,, for the Christmas holi- 
days 

Mr. and Mrs, john Sloane had a house party at 
their country seat, W yndhurst, Lenox, Mass., for the 
holidays. Among the guests were Dr. and Mrs. 
Wyckoff, Miss Wyckoff, Mr. Edmund Coffin, Mr. 
William Sloane Coffin and Dr. Van Bergen, 

Mr, and Mrs. Swits Condé are at 6 W. 54th St. for 
the winter. 

Mme, Valois arrived from abroad last week, and 
will spend the winter with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James H. Stebbins, at 80 Mad. Ave. 

Mrs, Ogden Mills returned from abroad on Fri., 27 
Dec, 

Mr. Lispenard Stewart was registered at the Lake- 
wood Hotel last week. 

Arriving on the St. Louis, on Fri., 27 Dec., were 
Mr. Jay Cooke 3d and Mrs. Cooke, Dr. R. M. 
Pancoast, Mr. J. McHamilton, Rev. Dr. Moore and 
Capt. W. White. 

The Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., of Calvary 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Fourth Ave , has ac- 
cepted the office of Bishop of Washington, to which 
he was unanimously elected. 


CLUBS 


Meadowbrook Huat Club.—The last hunt 
of the season was at Hempstead, L. I., on Sat., 28 
Dec, Two very serious accidents occurred. Mrs. 
Kensley Magoun’s cart was upset and she was 
dragged and badly hurt. Mr. Henry C. Page was 
thrown and had his hip fractured. 

Livingston Bicycle Club.—The Livingston 
Bicycle Club gave an entertainment on New Year's 
Day at its club rooms, in the Murray Hill Lyceum, 
E. 34th St. There was a musical ride, games of polo 
and burlesque. Among the members of this club are 
Mrs. Robert Jaffray, Mr. and Mrs. George 8. Nicho- 
las, Pres. of Columbia Coilege and Mrs, Low, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Wins- 
low, Mrs. Murray Livingston, Mrs. Joseph Larocque, 
Mr and Mrs, R, C. Moore, Mr. and Mrs, L. Kellogg, 
Mrs. Lisor, Miss Lisor, Miss Marie Lathrop, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brander Matthews, Miss Matthews, Miss 
Virginia Fuller, Mrs. John Hone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robe:it Olyphant, Mrs. George Place, Mrs. Walter 
L. Andrews, Miss Worden, Mrs. John A. Blake, 
Mr. and Mrs, Henry Barclay, Miss Benedict, Miss 
Mary Brewster, Mrs. John A. Stewart, Mrs. S. K. 
de Forest, Miss Julia Lewis, Mr. Edwin Lewis, Miss 
Frances Archbold, Mr. Ridgely Nicholas, Miss May 
Riker, Miss Mary Nash, Miss Deland, Miss Alice 
Gillette, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Duane, Miss Gertrude 
Barclay, Miss Isabel Tomes, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Ward, Mrs. Raymond L. Ward, Mrs. H. K. Knapp 
and Mrs, J. L. de Peyster. 

Lotos Club.—A cable message was received by 
the Lotos Club on Sat.,28 Dec., from the Savage 
Club, London, England, which read: ** The mem- 
bers of the Savage Club, at a house dinner as- 
sembled, send hearty greetings to the members of the 
Lotos Club. A bright New Year to you, and Peace 
and Good-will between the Anglo-Saxon races,” 
The Lotos Club replied as follows: ** The members 
of the Lotos Club heartily reciprocate your kind 
sentiments. Best wishes for the prosperity of the 
Savage Club and its members. Peace and Happi- 
ness to England and its people.” 

The Musical Club —The second meeting of 
the Musical Club, organized by Mr. Bayard Clark, 
was on Fri. aft.,27 Dec. The members of this club, 
who are all good musicians, are Miss Julia Lawrence, 
Miss Amelia Anthon, Miss Mary Patterson, Mrs. 
Charles Worthington, Mrs. Arthur B. Benjamin, 
Miss Dudley, Miss Kemp, Miss Ackerton, Miss 
King, Miss Gardiner, Miss Mary Field, Miss Bene- 
dict, Miss Hendricks, Miss Ackerton, Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Chance, Miss Livingston, Miss Winthrop, Mr. 
Robert, Mr. James W. Strong, Mr. S. Frothiagham, 
Mr. McKim Gordon and Dr. W. Pierpont. 

Knickerbocker Bowling Club.—Mr. Mat- 
thew Wilks has resigned from the Boardof Managers 
of the Knickerbocker Bowling Club. 

Evening Roler Skating Club.—The first 
meeting of the Evening Roller Skating Club will be 
at the Berkeley Armory on Fri, eve., 21 Feb., and 
the club will meet every Friday evening after that 
until 10 April, with the exception of Friday evening 
in Holy Week. The officers of this club, which was 
organized in May last, are: Pres., Mr. Murray H, 
Strong; Sec , Mr. Faneuil S. Weisse; and Treas., 
Mr. R, Horace Gallatin. Ex-Com. includes the 
officers and Mr. John T. Wainwright and Mr. Rus- 
sell H. Landale, Patronesses are Mrs. Frederic 
Goodridge, Mrs. Philip ]. Sands, Mrs. George L. 
Kingsland, Vrs. William Warner Hoppin, Mrs, Will- 
iam Rhinelander, Mrs. Frederic Dent Grant and Mrs. 
John Alsop King. 


GOLF 


South Orange.—Richard Colgate, of Orange, 
beat all previous records made on the golf links of the 
South Orange Field Club, on Saturday last, by 
making the rounds in forty-three strokes. Up to last 
Saturday, the record was held by Fred W. Allen, 
who made the round in fifty-seven, but he was de- 
feated for the championship of the club by George 
H. Miles, who came out victorious with a score of 
forty-eight. 

Morris County.—There was a large attendance 
at the annual meeting of the Morris County Golf 
Club held last week. It was decided toissue bonds 





to the amount of $50,000, and borrow the balance 
necessary 'o pay for the grounds recently purchased. 
The articles of incorporation filed in Trenton 
placed the capital stock at $50,0c0, with the privilege 
ot doubling it and issuing more bonds. The follow- 
ing officers and committees were elected, Honorary 
President, Miss Nina Howland; Honorary Vice- 
President, Mrs. Hamilton McK. Twombly ; Presi- 
dent, Panl Revere; Treasurer, Joseph B. Dickson ; 
Secretary, Arthur Berry; Directors, Robert F. Bal- 
lantine, Thomas C. Bushnell, Joseph B. Dickson, 
W. Allston Fiagg,G. G. Frelinghuysen, D. Willis 
James, Richard A. McCurdy, Edgar F. Randolph, 
Paul Kevere, Charles Scribner, William B, Kidi- 
more, Louis A. Thébaud, Ransom H. Thomas, 
Alexander H. Tiers, Marmaduke Tilden, Hamilton 
McK. Twombly, John J. Waterbury, R. H. Will- 
iams. Green Committee: E, L. Chandler, George 
G. Kip, W. Bard McVickar, Ransom H. Thomas, 
Alexander H. Tiers. Executive Committee: Robert 
F. Ballantine, Richard A. McCurdy, George B. 
Raymond, H. McK. Twombly, Richard Williams. 
House Committee: Mrs. Robert F. Ballantine, Mrs. 
W. Allston Flagg, Mrs. Rudolph H, Kissell, Mrs. C. 
B. Mitchell, Mrs. Marmaduke Tilden. 

Lakewood.—Prof. James W. Morey won the 
Converse Cup on the golf links at Lakewood, on 
Saturday, by a net score of 81, handicapofis. The 
other scores were: Dr. Paul T. Kimball, net 99, 
handicap 5; G. W. Stockley, net 87, handicap 12; 
James Converse, net 96, handicap 8; E. Robbins 
Walker, net 101, handicap 20; Mrs, Clarence B. 
Mitchell, net 126, handicap 50, 

The golf matches for the Gould Cup on New 
Year's Day promise to bring together more golfers 
even than did the tournamentin November, Although 
the entry list does not close until next Tuesday night, 
Jasper Lynch, the Secretary of the Lakewood Clubs, 
has received a great many entries, Among them are 
Mr. A. L. Livermore, the Rev. W. T. Rainsford, 
Mr. J. M. Knapp, Mr. Henry W. Taft, Mr. W. A. 
Taylor, Mr. J. K. Taylor, Mr. John J. Weeks, Jr.; 
Mr.John C McGee, Mr. F. L. V. Hoppin, Mr. 
Robert Lockhart, of St. Andrews; Mr. Henry P. 
Toler, Mr. Beverly Ward, Mr, Franklin Pelton, of 
the Baltusrol Club; Mr. James A, Tyng, of the 
Morris County Golf Club; Mr. A. E, Patterson, Mr. 
J. R. Chadwick, of the Richmond County Club; Mr. 
Henry G. Trevor, of the Shifmecock Hills Club; 
Mr. Adrian H, Larkin, of the Paterson Golf Club; 
and Mr, John Reid, of the New Haven Golf Club. 
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RULES 


(1) The wniter’stull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 

Various Enquiries by a Bride Elect. 
To Matilda.—(1) Who has a right to mar- 
riage, wedding and like announcements in 
Vogue ? 

(2) Ifa friend and subscriber has the right 
to a description of marriage in Vogue? 

(3) Supposing one who is not a society 
woman is to be married to a man of wealth, 
well known in the business world. What 
would you advise as the best way to make 
their first steps in society. I have lived in a 
little town, unaccustomed to any other than 
the plain everyday life. I thought of sim- 
ply having a home ‘wedding, only inviting 
intimate friends, and then taking an exten- 
sive tour. Would you advise private car? 

(4) Would you advise me regarding a 
ruby velvet gown, I thought that this with 
two bodices, one for carriage and the other 
dinner, would be very useful. Could I not 
have the dinner bodice cut low, and trimmed 
with some old lace? How shall I make the 
other bodice, and what should I use for 
trimming ? 

(5) Blank. 

(6) Regarding my lingerie, could you 
not give me the address of some firm where I 
could have the linen stamped for embroidery ? 

(1, 2) There is no right atall. Vogue 
publishes marriage announcements of those it 
fancies will interest its readers, and particularly 
publishes those of importance, according to the 
position of the contracting parties and the 
elaborateness of the ceremony. It is always 
glad to receive from its subscribers descriptions 
of weddings that are of special interest to a 
large number of persons, or are well arranged, 
or are different, or new in their arrangements. 
It should be considered that Vogue is very 
carefully read by correspondents of papers 
published here and abroad, and that a large 
part of the press take social information di- 
rectly from it, as this informatior is given in 
tabulated form and very carefully prepared. 
To Americans living abroad Vogue has be- 


come indispensable as a trustworthy means of 











learning about friends at home. It is there- 
fore published for its friends and subscribers, 
and it always treats courteously communica- 
tions made to it by giving them publication 
when they seem to be of interest to any con- 
siderable number of persons. In the social 
registers published in the various cities of the 
United States, and the rosters of club member- 
ships, there are over 30,000 persons, all of 
whom have a definite social position, and the 
marriage of any of whom is an event of inter- 
est. Vogue's guide, therefore, is its sense of 
proportion and its knowledge of society, 
rather than any hard and fast rule. There 
are many announcements it would not make 
in any circumstances. What concerns gen- 
tlewomen, however, concerns it. 

(3) Your idea of the wedding is in excel- 
lent taste, but we should not advise your tak- 
ing a private car. 
you are traveling in one or not, and it will 
cost much. Savethe money and put it to bet- 
ter use, unless you intend taking a party of 
friends wlth you. In that case, a private car 
is a delightful and most enjoyable luxury. 
Your first idea as to society should be that of 
entertaining continually. Give a great many 
dinners, and have your table perfect in its 
appointments. If you do not know about this, 
employ some one to make your purchases. 
There is a lady in New York who makes a 
specialty of this, and has a large clientage 
among persons who have the means to enter- 
tain, but either do not know how, or do not 
care to be bothered. Your house, too, should 
be furnished so that it has an air of its own. 
Get some one to do this for you. If you do 
this yourself you will probably get together a 
lot of jarring things, ordinary pictures, showy 
novelties, commonplace bric-a-brac, all of 
which will cost heavily, and in the end be like 
ten thousand other houses. You should get 
some good old prints, distinctive furniture, 
odd chairs, pretty hangings, fine rugs, pieces 
of old silver, a few really fine art objects, and 
have them arranged for you. This is an art 
and profession in itself, and the most hopeless 
results in house furnishing come from the 
arrant conceit of women who are deluded with 
the idea that they have taste, and will not 
admit that others know much more about it 
than they do. Very few persons, indeed, are 
able to make a house look well and have a 
delightful individuality. With a pretty house, 
and continuous entertaining, you will soon 
find that you have a circle of friends, provided, 
of course, that you are clever in bringing the 
right people together, and preserve at all times 
your dignity and individuality. It is taken 
for granted, too, that you have an agreeable 
personality and tact. We think you must 
be rather clever or you would not send these 
questions to Vogue. Anyone who knows 
how, when and where, to ask enough intelli- 
gent questions, is pretty sure to get on. 

(4) A ruby velvet, unless it is a very dark 
shade, is rather a difficult gown. In a dark 
shade it is very useful. Your idea of two 
bodices is practical. The one cut low should 
have the very finest lace for finishing the neck 
and sleeves, the rest of the gown being ex- 
tremely simple. In fact, a velvet gown never 
looks well unless made very simply, except as 
to rich lace, which, in the evening, admits 
of beautiful jewels. The high bodice also 
should be simple, and with it you can wear 
fine fur. Chinchilla looks very well with 
dark red, and is costly. 

(5) We cannot understand this question, 
the main word in it being illegible. 

(6) You can get the stamping done at 
McCutcheon’s, 23d St., between 5th and 
6th Aves. 

Using Arms on Stationery. To Ig- 
norance, Boston. — Would you pleise tell me 
if one’s coat of arms, like enclosed, would be 
proper to have on one’s seal? Or, if the motto 
and crescent in shield could be omitted, sub- 
stituting one’s monogram in shield instead of 
the crescent, and using the crest over the same, 
as in drawing. 

To use on a seal your coat-armor is proper, 
and the only thing to do, unless you prefer a 
monogram alone. The design may be like 
the copy sent, or any style desired which does 
not change the charges. If you have a right 
to use coat-armor, then it is always best to do 
so, and not the crest alone, or substituting a 
monogram for a charge. The arms and crest 
go together, and should not be arranged in any 


No one will know whether 

























































































































































































such manner as you suggest. In England, 
gentlemen sometimes use the crest alone. The 
shield of arms may be used alone, whenever 
desired. The motto is not a part of the coat- 
armor. It may be used when desired, or a 
new one selected in any language expressing 
any sentiment. 

Queen Anne Belts. To E. B. T., 
Columbus Junction, la.—Please tell where 
the narrow Queen Anne belts of plated gold 
or sterling silver, with oval buckles, can be 
obtained, and prices of same. Such as are 
worn in Vogue 28 Nov., page 351, also page 
363, Fig. 1853. 

These were sold by B. Altman & Co., 
New York, before the holidays, for one dol- 
lar and upward. Write to them for partic- 
ulars. 

Cards for an At Home. To L.— 
Please give me information regarding an 
*¢ At Home to meet Mrs. .”’ (1) lam 
a stranger and know the hostess, but not the 
one the reception is given for. Is it proper 
after the reception to call on the lady it is 
She lives also in the same place ; 
recently married. Of course a call is made 
also on hostess. In sending acceptance to 
such a reception, do you simply enclose one of 
your cards and two of the husband’s, a few days 
before, meaning an acceptance? 

(2) It is not good form to write on your 
visiting cards either ‘‘ regrets or acceptance, 
is it? 

(2) In case one should not go, to send 
cards ithe day of the affair is right, is it 
not ? 

(4) I will be obliged to you to tell me 
this—particularly whether a call is necessary 
to be made on the one it is given for, who 
does not live with the one giving the recep- 
tion ? 

(xs) You enclose one of your cards and 
two >f your husband's, mailing or sending 
then: to arrive the day of the reception, or 
leaviug them when you go to the reception. 

(z) No. 

(3) Yes, as above. 

(4) Yes; you call on the one for whom the 
reception is given. You need not unless you 
would like to know her. If one gives a re- 
ception to introduce another, it is an invitation 
for those invited to show civilities to the one 
for whom the reception is given. Mrs. A. 
can give a reception for Mrs. B., inviting 
Mrs. C. Mrs. C. will then call on Mrs. B. 
or not, as she prefers. 





given for? 


DESCRIPTIONS OF GOWNS 
Dear Vogue : 

Please give full descriptions for the very 
chic and beautiful gowns given on page 435 
of Vogue of December 19th, and oblige an 
ardent admirer of your beautiful and unique 
fashions. 

It gives Vogue great pleasure to respond to 
your request : 

Fig. 1970—Is a dinner bodice of white 
flowered grenadine, made over orchid pink 
silk. Round, draped bodice décolleté, with 
low-necked chemisette of white lace, and 
Renaissance flounce attached to bottom of 
corsage. Eight graduated bands of grape- 
green velvet, five in front and three in the 
back, form the bodice trimming, and are 
girdied with a narrow velvet twist, falling be- 
low in tabs rounded at the ends. These 
bands are embroidered in jeweled fleur-de lys, 
narrow gold beading on the edge, Green 
velvet bracelets to elbow sleeves, and velvet 
and green chiffon rosettes on shoulders. 

Fig. 1937—Is a dancing frock of white 
satin flecked crépon, skirt short, untrimmed. 
Bodice of crimson bengaline, satin finish, 
with high yoke or guimpe of open-work 
lisse, finished at corsage by lace quilling. 
Gigot sleeves, wheel bows of white satin rib- 
bon on the puffs, with an end brought to 
shoulder, then draped to middle of corsage. 
Choker of white satin ribbon. 

Fig. 1875—Is a Theatre Gown. Skirt 
bodice and gigot sleeves of mignonette green 
faced cloth. Seamless bodice, plastron of 
yellow lace, corselet of black satin pointed in 
front and studded with Strass and emerald 
buttons. Black satin collarette, draped in 
front in long folds, with green cloth yoke 
straps, edged with white satin fold, and fas- 
tened by jeweled buttons. Four cloth tabs, 
finished in the same manner, attached to 





White satin stock, with front bow 
and buckle. 

Fig. 1974—Is a Dinner, Opera or Ball 
gown of chameleon satin, in pale pink and 


sleeves. 


lilac, en princesse, décolleté. Front seams 
of skirt and bodice are overlaid by a narrow 
white satin band, embroidered in crystal and 
pearls, and carried up to corsage in jeweled 
flowers. Décolletage trimmed with bertha of 
point d’ Angleterre and a double row of sable. 


Short Marie Antoinette sleeves of satin. 
Black velvet stock, diamond chains. 
Fig. 1932—Is an ‘‘at home’’ gown of 


electric blue silk, in white satin line stripes. 
Untrimmed gored skirt, front seams over- 
laid with several rows of narrow blue velvet 
of darker shade. High white cloth bodice 
and choker, trimmed with narrow blue vel- 
vet. White cloth shoulder revers, trimmed 
to match, with border of white fox. Blue 
cloth lower bodice, with blue velvet drapery 
and girdle. Blue cloth sleeves, draped high, 
with small white cloth cuffs, also trimmed 
with velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 1933—Is an ‘at home’’ toilette of 
currant-red crépon and black satin. Demi- 
train crépon skirt, divided in front into four 
narrow panels, showing under black satin 
petticoat, draped with chiffon. High black 
satin bodice, draped with chiffon—a slight 
blouse effect. The unlined, square, décol- 
leté, red crépon bodice is cut in straps and 
worn over the black bodice, finished by an 
insertion of jetted lace over white. Black 
satin sleeves in long and short puffs, bands of 
crépon over the former. Girdle and stock of 
black satin ribbon, bows and lace ruff on the 
latter. 

Fig. 1796—Is a full-dress tea gown of pale 
blue Pompadour brocade, in diamond foliage 
design and bunches of roses. Bodice demi- 
décolleté and round, girdled to sides in rose- 
pink velvet. Wide flowing skirt, very slightly 
gored. Elbow sleeves, massed in puffs, of 
white chiffon, traced with gold. Loose plissé 
front of chiffon to match, over rose silk. 
Décolleté collar and long stoles to hem, of 
rose pink velvet, embroidered in jet and gold, 
with border of Strass. 


COAT-ARMOR QUESTIONS 


GARDINER & GARDNER ADDENDA See 

Vogue for October17 The pedigree given is con- 

tinued from Joseph Gardiner of Rhode Island 1601- 

79 Much interest has been shown in this surname. 

A query for another branch will appear later on 
Benion Gardiner of Kings Town 

— only son — | born 1630 died 1734 


Isaac Gardiner of Exeter | 
b 1665 d ? William Gardiner 
b 1671 d1732 








Se eer = 


John G—William G— Thomas G— 





! 
| | 
__ & Sylvester G— & 3 daughters 








| b 1717 d 1786 
. . | 
William G John G James G Thomas o| 
| &4daus 
no iss no iss no iss 
b 1737 
4 1793 _ 


| 
Rev JohnSJG—DD William G 


b 1765 d 1830 | 





George G— 


| : | 
William H G— Charles G— 
[| d young 


: | 
William Prescott G— & 5 other ch’n 


Benoni Gardiner of Exeter 


born 1720 died 1790 





migrated from Exeter Biock 
Island 
born 1743 died 1784 


sheriff of county during the 
Revolution— 

George Gardiner 
born 1766 died 1840 
Judge of county court 





Daniel Gardiner of Troy 


born 1799 died 1863 
Recorder of Troy City 


James Terry Gardiner 


If all the details as given above are correct in the 
works from which they are taken, there can then be 
no further question as to the inherited coat-armor 
The correct and only armor for the Gardiners of this 
line is that, properly differenced, placed at the head 
of this pedigree 

1890 


The genealogies of GARDINER are —- 
210 pages Gardiner Papers and Gen. 1883 

GARDNER 1858 14 pages, and Gardiner chart of 
R I 50 cents 





IT will be necessary to state which branches of 
Clark & Garaner you desire pedigrees of. Give 
name of a grandfather where and when born etc. 
The cost of a pedigree with such armor | illuminated 
shield & crest | as appears will be about fifteen to 
twenty dollars, and for’ one ten to fifteen dollars. 
If occupying months of research it will be propor- 
tionately more. 


TACT 


“- “He following replies to the First Open 
Question, What is Tact, have been 
received since the publication of the 

first instalment was published on 5 Dec. 

In accordance with previous announce- 
ments, this competition is now closed, the 
answer of J. W. Buck, Waco, Texas, being 
adjudged the best. 

According to the terms of the competition, 
Vogue will send five dollars to any charity 
that the author will be good enough to indi- 
cate, announcement being made in a later 
issue of the charity selected. 

Attention is directed to the Second Ques- 
tion, to which replies are invited. As with 
all correspondence addressed to Vogue, the 
writer’s name and address will not be pub- 
lished, if a pseudonym be sent to take the 
place of the real name. 

Tre Seconp Open QvEsTION Is: 

To what extent may a married man with 
propriety pay his honorable attentions to a 
married woman not related to him, but with 
whom he may be upon terms of particular 
friendliness ; and under what circumstances, 
if any, may he call upon her, make her pres- 
ents, or appear with her in public ? 

The following are in reply to What is Tact : 


Dear Vogue: 
Tact is natural kindness of heart refined 
and cultivated. 
M. P. W., Trenton, N. J. 


Dear Vogue : 
Tact is a talent, knowing what to do and 
how to do it. 
M., Canton, Ohio. 


Dear Vogue : 

Tact, like genius, is not achieved nor ac- 
quired ; it is a quality latent in some, percept- 
ible in others, but used by too few. 

Some know how to apply it and use it; 
others have it, but cannot use it to an advan- 
tage; while still others are ignorant of its 
existence or presence within themselves. 

Tact, like everything which has its foun- 
tain head in God, appears supernatural, and 
causes expressions of wonderment and ecstasy 
when it is applied, and produces excellent re- 
sults. 

Tact is one of the few words in our lan- 
guage which is not used as defined by the 
various authorities on this subject. For do 
we not hear it used almost exclusively in a 
way to mean Social Diplomacy? In fact, I 
may state here, it is seldom, if ever, used 
otherwise. 

Tact, as it is defined in the various diction- 
aries and encyclopedias, means skill, touch, a 
clear perception or a keen discernment, good 
management, etc., etc. But is tact used in 
this sense in our speech and writings of to- 
day? No, not entirely. We find knack, as 
a word, has supplanted tact in our conversa- 
tions and newspapers. While grammarians 
will sanction and claim that tact used in the 
various ways defined in our lexicons is both 
correct and proper, we must bear in mind 
that language comprising all the words and 
idioms therein were not made by the compil- 
ers, but the people—the masses; therefore, 
the use of a word, irrespective of what the 
various lexicographers have to say, is its proper 
meaning, and tact, above all, means Social Di- 
plomacy. 


Dear Vogue : 

I read with much interest the coritribu: 
tions brought out by your ‘*open’’ question 
on Tact. The tendency of the correspond- 
ents seemed to be to confound tact with 
diplomacy, which is, in my opinion, a mis- 
take. Diplomacy is not diplomacy unless it 
is deliberate and calculated, while, on the 
other hand, tact, unless it is instinctive, 
ceases to be tact. This quality cannot be 
cultivated. Courtesy, kindness, self-control 
can be acquired, but tact never. The best 
short definition I ever heard given of it was 
‘instinctive adaptability.’ It isn’t Chris- 
tian training, or ** lines of long descent,’’ or 
acute altruism, that is the basic element or 
the propelling force in tact. Sensitive imagi- 
nation and quick perception have more to de 
with tactfulness than any other two nameable 
qualities. Tact and diplomacy are not even 
first cousins. R. 


Dear Vogue: The following is my answer 
to your open question on tact : 


THE BIRTH OF TACT 


Ne early morn Perception fieet 
Roved through a fragrant cell, 
W hen sudden, on sweet Sympathy, 
His eager glances fell. 


The blossoms bloomed upon her cheeks, 
She met his ardent glance; 

The light of love illumed her eyes, 
She thrilled in rapture’s trance. 


Perception and sweet Sympathy 
Sang joyously one morn, 
And showered blessings on mankind, 
For Tact, their child, was born. 
E. McK. S., Williamsport, Penn. 


Dear Vogue : é 

‘Tact, like genius, is a gift of nature, and 
therefore, cannot be said to be acquired. 

It is not, in reality, a sixth sense, but it i 
the life of all the five. It is the open eyé 
the discerning taste, the keen smell, th 
quick ear and the lively touch. It possessed 
the enviable qualification of seeming to knov¥ 
everything, without any unwonted display « 
talent. In fact, it is, in nine cases out of tef 
more practicablethan talent, and, moreover, 
is blessed by preferment. There is no enigma, 
however abstruse, that it is incapable of ex- 
pounding ; no difficulty.appears insurmoun 
able ; no obstacle irremovable. 

It has a peculiar knack of slipping int: 
place with a sweet silence and glibness « 
movement—with all the air of commonpla 
combined with all the force and power « 
genius, 

It makes no false steps, loses no tim: 
grasps all hints, and by being constantly o 
the alert, is ever ready to adapt itself to cit 
cumstances, playing with the details of plac 
with a remarkable dexterity, not enhanced by 
an arrogation of wondrous wisdom, or an air 
of profundity. 

It is not associated with the social circle 
exclusively, but finds equal opportunities fo 
promulgating its utility at the bar, in the 
church, the court and the assembly. . 

Minerva, New York. 


MODERN WHIST* 


Efore scientific whist was in vogue, as it 
B is at present, it was claimed that th. 
difference between good and ba 
players only amounted to about three or four 
per cent., while to-day duplicate whist show 
the difference to amount to fully twenty-five 
per cent. 

The reason for this lies in the fact tha 
good players understand the science of th 
game so much better than formerly, that 
although the cards run just as they did in th: 
old days, so much more can be made out of. 
poor hand, and this, together with the im- 
proved system of American leads, gives t! 
advanced player an advantage over the oi. 
fashioned one which can hardly be measureé 

The present widespread interest in th 
game is shown by the large number of whi: 
classes held every winter in all the chief citie: 
the best teachers having every available hou 
filled with engagemts. 

One meets at these classes women of a 
ages intent on studying the science with tl 


* The articles on Whist Instruction, by Miss Ge 
trude Clapp, began in Vogue 7 Nov. ' 
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tmost seriousness, and one sweet old lady 
gave as her sole reason for wishing to gain an 

intelligent idea of the game a desire not to be 
a trial toa good partner when it fell to her 
lot to play, as it often did,in her own home 
and the homes of her children—a most unsel- 
fish and laudable motive, for there are few 
greater afflictions of the minor sort than a 
poor and indifferent partner at cards. 

Another woman explained her presence at a 
whist class by saying that she was preparing 
for old age in obedience to Talleyrand’s sug- 
gestion, and though his often quoted saying 
was doubtless intended to apply to men, that 
a preparation for old age is a matter to which 
women also should give their attention surely 
needs no proof. With eyes that are not 
strong for reading, and no taste for knitting, 
cards are a real boon to the elderly woman 
forced to give up the active pleasures and 
duties of life. 

A pathetic figure was suggested by an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in a Boston paper 
several years ago, which shows that a harmless 
pleasure may be carried to a dangerous excess 
by people who are not governed by principle. 
The advertisement read something like this: 
‘* Wanted, by three old ladies, a young lady 
to make a fourth hand at whist on Sunday 
evenings; payment, $3 an evening.”’ And 
they doubtless played the unscientific game 
which the late Mr. Proctor characterized by 
the belittling name of ‘* bumblepappy.’”’ 

Many people claim that they can never 
earn to play good whist because of a defective 
memory ; but this faculty of the mind has 
been placed fourth in the list of qualifications 
by an expert in the game. The first requisite 
is concentration—the mind must religiously 
anish thought of everything but the matter 
n hand. Second is observation—the fall of 
the cards must be strictly noted at each round. 
Third is the ability to draw inferences from 
he cards as they are played. Fourth comes 
he effort to remember these inferences, and 
lastly, the judgment to act upon them and 
the skill to make the most of the situation. 

Indeed, one clever teacher claims that 
vhist is nothing in the world but common 
sense applied to cards, and the person pos 
sessed of a good share of it, if reasonably en- 
dowed with other mental qualities, will in 
sime play a goud game. 

An analysis of the rules proves the truth of 
this assertion, for all of the so-called Ameri- 
gan leads have been adopted only because re- 
peated experiments have shown them to be 
wise and sensible. And still the study of the 
cience goes on, and every year new and im- 
proved rules are advanced and adopted by 
jovers of the game. 

A pupil in one of the last winter’s classes, 
struggling to commit her leads, and meeting 
with difficulty, as almost everyone does at 
first, laughingly declared one day that ‘she 
wished Cavendish would die,’’ afterward 
explaining that as long as he lived new rules 
would be formulated, and ‘‘ there was enough 
to do to remember those already in the 
books.’” But as some one has said, ‘there 
is no easy way to learn to play whist; it is 
uot possible to go across lots,’’ but one must 
‘ftramp the old turnpike road—study and 
practice,” 

And the end is well worth the trouble, for 
,the skilful whist-player is always in demand, 
and the pleasure which he gives to others is 
generally proportionate to his own enthusiasm 
for and enjoyment of that ‘*‘ best of games.’’ — 
.Harper’s Bazaar. 


THE WHIST MAID 


The following parody is sent to Vogue by 
‘one of its whist readers. 


We may live without solitaire, poker or hearts ; 

“+n fact, we may live without most kinds of cards; 
We may live without euchre—and more on the list, 
But modern maids cannot live without Whist. 

he may live without bloomers—(but thatis divided) 

She may live without wheels—(if she never has tried it) 
She may live without voting ;—but again I insist, 
That the up-to-date girl cannot live without W hist. 


Tom: **How many New Year calis did 
‘ou make ?”’ 
Jack: ‘Seven.’ 


, 


Tom: ‘*Seven! Why, you made more 
han that.’’ 

Jack: ‘Possibly; but they were blanks 
co me.”* 


. 
WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND IX. 
Copyright, 1895, by Gertrude Clapp. 


HAND PLAYED AT THE PORTLAND CLUB, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, JULY 16TH, 1890, 
BY CAVENDISH AND THREE 
MATCHED PLAYERS 


English Game 


5 points, counting honors 
Score, love all. 
American Game 

7 points, without honors 

Score, 
A-B=4; Y-Z=love. 


+ Knv. turned up. 


The Hands: 
@ Kg. 7. 10. 8. 6. 
o 7. 6. 
* Kg. Qn. 10. 4. 8. 
46. 5. 
# Knv. 3. (A |[@ Qn. 2. 
@ Qn. 4. 3.2. | v Knv. 10. 9. 
+ 9. 7. iZ Y|* Knv. 6. 5. 3. 
@ Knv. 9. 8. 7. 2. 
2. | B_ |@ Ace. Kg. Qn. 
@ Ace. 7. 9. 5. 4. 
w Ace. Kg. 8. 5. 
+ Ace. 
@ 10. 4. 3. 
A-B should make three by cards. Game, 
Trick 1: 
B leads # Ace. 
Z plays # 3. 
A plays # 10. 
Z plays #2. Tricks: A-B, 1—Y-Z, o. 
Remark : 


A unblocks by retaining ¢ 6, holding four 
on B’s lead of @ Ace, and begins a call for 
trumps by playing the higher of his two 
middle spades. The same principle illustrated 
by Hand III, Vogue, 21 Nov. 


Trick 2: 

B leads # 5. 

Z plays # Knv. 

A plays # Kg. 

Y plays #@ Qn. Tricks: A-B, 2—Y-Z, o. 


Trick 3: 

A leads & Qn. 

Z plays # 2. 

B plays * Ace. 

Z plays * 7. 

Remark : 

A should place all the clubs (trumps) by 
this fall of thecards. Thus: B has no more. 
To play Ace third hand on Qn. means Ace 
Knv. only, originally, in plain suits and 
trumps, and in plain suits third hand must 
play Ace on Qn. with any number of small, 
if second hand has none of the suit and re- 
fuses to ruff, since the lead might be from 
Qn. Knv. 10, when fourth hand might take 
Qn. with Kg., and might give his partner 
the suit to ruff. These are the only exam- 
ples given by Cavendish when Ace should be 
played on partner’s lead of Qn. 

Z can only hold #9. Y, then, must hold 
+ Knv. (the trump card) and + 6. 5. 3. 

Inference : 

Y then held five trumps originally, per- 
haps six, if he also holds & 9, which is pos- 
sible. 

A’s lead of + Qn. is on the principle ex- 
plained in Vogue, 21 Nov. In note under 
trick 5, that is: the ten combined with two 
face cards is the equivalent of an honor, and 
with three honors it is almost always right to 
lead high in trumps. 

Trick 3, then, is the pivotal trick with A, 
as will be seen later in the hand. 


Tricks: A-B, 3—Y-Z, o. 


Trick 4: 

B leads ¥ Kg. 

Z plays ¥ 2. 

A plays ¥ 6. 

Y plays ¥ 9. 

Remark : 

B plays well in making his winning hearts. 
A must have four trumps remaining and two 


Tricks: A-B, 4; Y-Z, o. 


spades (see fall of cards in tricks 1 and 2); if 
A exhausts the trumps, he can put B in to 
make the spades in the hands. So B does 
not need a card of re-entry. 

Note—Without any object for holding 
high cards back, it is much better to make 
them while you can, especially with no par- 
ticular strength in a hand. 


Trick §: 

B leads ¥ Ace. 
Z plays ¥ 3. 
A plays ¥ 7. 
Y plays¥ 10. Tricks: A-B, 5—Y-Z, o. 

Trick 6: 

B plays ¥ ¢. 

Z plays ¥ Qn. 

A plays + 4 (trump). 

Y. plays ¥Knv. Tricks: A-B, 6—Y-Z, o. 

Remark : 

Five trumps have been played. A (see his 
hand) has three remaining and a tenace in 
trumps (# Kg., 10). A counts Y’s hand 
thus: since he has no spades or hearts Y must 
have trumps and diamonds, at least four 
trumps. See deductions drawn in trick 3, 
and three diamonds, perhaps five trumps and 
two diamonds, 


Trick 7: 

A leads @ 5. 

Y plays @ Qn. 

B plays @ 3. 

Z plays @ 2. 

Remark : 

A plays well to give up leading trumps. 
The usual player would have gone on drawing 
two trumps for one. A reasons thus: There 
are five trumps against his three, and he can 
place four of these in Y’s hand. Possibly Y 
has all five trumps. A then cannot exhaust 
trumps, and must give up leading trumps, 
and compel Y to lead up to his tenace, 
+ Kg., 10 (trumps). Cavendish thinks 
@ 5 a better lead than @6. The meaning of 
leading the higher of a suit of two, or the 
highest of a suit of three (under a Queen) is 
to help your partner late in the hand, when 
forced to lead from a weak suit, presumably 
the adversaries give as little information as 
possible regarding that suit. 

A cannot lead a spade, as the position of 
+9 (trump) is not marked, and Y might 
discard, and Z makes a losing trump, as the 
remaining spades are all between A-B. (See 
tricks 1 and 2. 


Tricks: A-B, 6—Y-Z, 1. 


Trick 8: 

Y leads @ Ace. 

B plays @ 4. 

Z plays @ 7. 

A plays @ 6. 

Remark : 

Y can place # Kg. 10, and one small, in 
A’s hand, as his original lead was & Qn. 
(trump). (See fall of trumps on trick 3. ) 
It is as impossible then for Y to take up the 
lead of trump as it was for A to continue it. 
Y’s only chance of saving the game is to 
compel A to lead a trump. 


Tricks: A-B, 6—Y-Z, 2. 


Trick 9: 
Z leads @ Kg. 
B plays # 10. 


Z plays @ 8. 

A plays #8 (trumps). Tricks: A-B, 7 
—Y-Z, 2. 

Remark : 


A having placed four trumps in Y’s hand, 


FORM OF 


To Publisher : 


SU 


from fall of trumps on trick 3, should see at 
this trick that he must win the game if he 
leads a spade, as Y, having nothing but 
trumps, will ruff and be obliged to lead up to 
A’stenace. A will then have made every 
trump left in his hand after leading + Qn. 
(trumps ), his original lead. 


Trick 10: 

A leads @ 8. 

Y plays + 3 (trump). 

B plays # 4. 

Z plays + g (trump). 
7—Y-Z, 3. 

Remark : 

This coup occurred in actual play. Z, 
counting his partner’s hand to be all trumps, 
over-trumps—that is, over-takes a trick—so 
as to lead through A’s tenace in trumps, 
rather than have Y lead up to it. A’s lead 
of spades now is different than it would have 
been at trick 8, since now Y cannot refuse 
to ruff, as his cards are all trumps. 


Tricks: 


A-B, 


Trick 11: 

Z leads @ Knv. 

A discards ¢ 8. 

Y plays + 5 (trump). 

B discards #7. Tricks: A-B, 7—Y-Z, 

Remark : 

A plays too well for Z’s coup to succeed, 
but Z lost nothing by his attempt (see the 
hands), A, knowing Y’s hand to be all 
trumps, discards a spade, to throw the lead in 
Y’s hand and be led up to. 


Tricks 12, 13: 

Are A’s, since whichever trump Y leads, 
A makes both # Kg. # 10., and A-B makes 
three by cards, and game. 


APPENDIX 


This hand is a very difficult one to play, 
and a perfect illustration of what skilled 
players can become in whist. It would re- 
quire much thought in double dummy, where 
every card is exposed; hence, it is a good 
example to refute the assertion that «the 
American leads and modern signals have 
made whist so mechanical there is no 
longer any play in it! Since it is impos- 
sible to eliminate chance, the game 
cannot be made mechanical. And even 
when such close whist as the above has 
marked all the leads in each hand exactly, to 
the close observer, we are taught that the op- 
portunity came for a coup, which Cavendish 
regards as one of the best he has ever seen. 
If the reader will take Z’s hand himself, giv- 
ing the other three to fair players (un- 
acquainted with this hand), he will be sur- 
prised to find how often Z’s coup will save 
the game, as A will not discard the spade on 
trick 11, unless he has counted Y's hand 
exactiy. Again, if at trick 7, A continues 
the trump lead, drawing two for one 
(conforming to the general rule), Y-Z save 
the game. Since, then, each player is put to 
his best performance, this hand becomes most 
instructive, as well as interesting. The salient 
points are: 1st, Declining to go on with 
trumps, having counted the hands. 2d, 
Throwing the lead so as to be led up to, 
holding a tenace. 3d, Preventing partner 
from leading up to a tenace by overtaking his 
trick and leading through. 

I have never seen anyone make this coup, 
although I have given this hand repeatedly to 
fine players. 
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offers the amateur photographer as many opportuni- 
ties for artistic work as dothe most pleasant days of 
summer, and one need not think that a Pocket 
Kodak purchased now need be laid away until 
summer before using. 


The little instrument is hardly larger than a well 
filled purse, yet it takes beautiful ‘‘snowscapes ’ and 
is always ready for making a flash light picture 
when congenial companions are gathered about the 
fireside in the long winter evenings. 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 exposures, 
1% x 2 inches, ° ° - = $500 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, 1 50 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Sample Phote and Booklet Rochester, N. Y. 


fer 2 twe-cent stamps. 


Radical !'mprovements in PIANO-FORTE Con- 
struction render the 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS 


Unquestionably the Most Durable 
Pianos Made 


They do not require nearly as much tuning as any 


and inconvenience to a minimum, 


New Styles Just Introduced 


Catalogue mailed on application 
Examination cordially invited, 


Masons Hamlin & 


CHICAGO. 





BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


other piano made, thus reaucing expense of keeping 





NATIONAL Horse SHow A. 


Snowy Landscape | 


of winter with its leafless trees and ice-bound streams | 


MOST BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENTS | 







Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’f'g Co. 


Solid Silver 





(Exclusively. 





STE RULING 


Wuitinc Merc Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 





Won BY ‘* BonFIRE.”’ 
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Miss Biptet: ‘* Don’t you think Miss Jubilee ought to be made over again ? 


Miss Jisret: ‘* Oh, no; let her be made up again. It will do as well.”’ 
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Hen I see a woman like Calvé, I feel that though a thousand 
men stood between her and me, I could kill them all to get 
to her.’ So fierce a sentiment coming from a young man 
of exceptionally gentle manners, somewhat startled his audience of one, 
and she said: ‘* You'd want to get to her to love her or to kill her?” 
«‘To love her,’’ was the prompt reply. It was suggested to the romantic 
youth, that a woman with a capacity for abysses and high altitudes of 
intense and passionate love, might please the vanity, and satisfy the 
romantic longings of the man she adored, but he 
would inevitably discover that along with this tor- 
nado-like passion, would be developed a brood of 
qualities that would destroy the adored one’s peace 
of mind. Jealous and exacting is the Carmen type, 
and liable on slight provocation to become dramat- 
ic, Ory to be more exact, hysterical, for hysteria has 
many- manifestations other than mere silly laughter 
and crying. On the stage, volcanic displays of emotion are highly effective, but 
those ladies who indulge in melodrama in private life are a social nuisance, and an 
intolerable infliction to their much-to-be-pitied husbands, and other near relafives. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that youth will peer far enough into the 
future to see the mettlesome, passionate girl beauty developed into the 
unreasoning, impetuous, undisciplined, fretful woman in middle life, with an 
unlovely face, where vehement love and hate and jealousy have left their 
ugly traceries. All that can be hoped for the young man is, that circum- 
stances or reason, or some like fortuitous deterrent, will save hitn from matrimonially 
tying himself to a sentimental volcano. 
The steady trend of civilization, of culture, and of religion, is in the line of a self- 
restraint, which is not the self-repression typical of certain classes, the Puritans, for example, 
but the subordination of the passions to reason. The curious impression prevails that the 
man who has himself well in hand is incapable of deep emotion. Because he does not 
sentimentally effervesce over political appeals or the play, or the President’s message, and because 
he abjures stage-land effects of passionate declamation, even in serious love-making, he has no heart, 
so it is claimed. But that man is credited with being warm-hearted who is responsive to every wave of 
emotion, whether born of passion, prejudice, or of a truly noble sentiment. As a matter of fact, the latter is 
invariably led by the nose by self-seeking men, who realize that as his reflective faculties are wholly unde- 
veloped, they can, by appealing to his passions, induce him to accept as fact the most amazing of false- 
hoods. It is because political and social leaders, and some religious ones as well, can so surely count 
upon all but a very small minority, feeling and not thinking, that they dare pervert facts and deduce false 
inferences in the reckless fashion that they do. Even when there is just cause for indignation or for demanded 
reparation, passionate and wholesale denunciation takes the place of an intelligent reasoning out of the matter. 
Did ever a community give forth a greater volume of foolishly ignorant frothings than this United States has 
emitted in the matter of Venezuela? How many of all the vehemently agitated men who wanted to whip Eng- 
land took the pains to do any investigation themselves? Did they not simply read the fiery leaders in their pet 
newspapers? And what was more surprising still, the violent political opponents of the President, without 
question and without investigation, accepted his dictum on a grave matter of international concern, although 
neither he nor his partisans ever pretended that his judgment was infallible. In spite, then, of all the educa- 
tional agencies that endeavor to persuade humanity to use the reason with which it is endowed, thousands of men 
passionately advocate so terrible an experience as war, without having taken the trouble to spend even one hour 
in original research as to the causes and the justness of the stand taken by our President. How many of the thou- 
sands who have expressed themselves as eager and willing to shoulder a musket know what the history of Vene- 
zuela has been for the last three centuries? or, what the Monroe doctrine is, how it came to be set forth, and 
whether, legally, it can be made to include this case? Lawyers versed in international law, and historians, are 
the only people who can throw light on these topics. Has it occurred to any of the would-be warriors to consult 
these, the only possible authorities, concerning so serious an issue? Ah, no. With a confidence as childish as it 
is amazing, they have taken the word of the editors, that they ought to fight, and they mean to do it if they get 
a chance. This is even a worse case of emotionalism than that displayed by women over Paderewski, and it has 
not the saving grace of being amusing. 
Those who are sympathetically interested in animals are fond of recording ‘incidents 
which prove that our four-footed relatives reason These analytical gentlemen might bring 
out some interesting results if they prepared comparative tables of reason in man and in 
animals. It is by no means certain that man would come out overwhelmingly superior. 
Religion, politics, war and love are most important factors in his life. Is he apt to 
reason about any of these experiences ? 
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ALIDA CRAIG 


CHAPTER V 


[In previous chapters it was explained that Alida Craig, 

a young artist, had attracted the sentimental interest of 

Philip Herford, who for some years has been quasi 

engaged to an actress of ability, Margaret Fremiet, whose 

husband, unfortunately, continued to live. Having been 
betrayed into expressing his love for Alida on theday the 
story opens, Philip has the added misery of learning that the 
husband of the actress is dead, and, as an honorable man, 
there is nothing for him but to keep faith with the woman to 
whom he has been tacitly engaged. —- goes to Alida, ex- 
plains how matters are with him, and bids her farewell. The 

Mrs. Beckington referred to in the chapter herewith pub- 

lished, is a young matron, sister of Philip Herford, She is 

giving a small, informal dinner, to which she has invited Miss 

Craig. Dorothy Mason, another guest, is a young girl, 

somewhat romantic, who is enjoying a secret engagement 

with Mr. Ashley. ] 

N the evening Philip Herford went 
around to the Beckingtons’ house. 
He had dined at the club, talked 
over the President’s message with 

a trio of friends, and on looking at 

his watch was surprised to find it 

still so early in the evening. He 
was as much at home at his sister's 
house as in his own, and on being 
told that the family were still at dinner, 
he went to the library and waited for them 
to come upstairs. He looked idly over Lang’s 
last book, which lay on the table, but that 
clever gentleman’s minute defense of the 

Homeric lines did not prove of absorbing in- 

terest ; he read a few pages and then, as he laid 

it down, his eyes were caught by a small ob- 
ject that lay on the floor at his feet. He picked 

it up, it was a woman’s long suéde glove, a 

rather small size, with a faint perfume about it— 

he patted the fingers out smooth on his large 
palm, and then laughingly put it down on the 
table, thinking that it was one of his careless 
little sister's. What a sentiment hovers over 
mateless gloves ! How many poets have written 
of them ! How many lovers cherished them as 
keepsakes! Philip doubted if Mr. Becking- 
ton sentimentalized much over his wife’s gloves 
now that he paid for them. Homer and the 

Epic being, after all, the only source of amuse- 

ment within reach, he picked the book up 

again and was deep in it when his sister 
glided noiselessly through the portiéres and 
startled him by sitting on the arm of his chair. 

‘‘You dear boy,’’ she said, hugging his 
head regardless of his ears and the smoothness 
of his hair, ‘*I’ve left them at dinner just to 
see you for a moment alone and congratulate 
you—Clarence has told me—I'm so glad.”’ 

Philip, with an utter disregard of his sister’s 
finery, drew her down on his knees and held 
her fora moment, his cheek pressed against 
hers, just as he used to do when she was a 
spoiled, fat baby and he was a big, hobblede 
hoy boy. When he spoke his voice was a 
little husky. 

‘* How very magnificent you are to-night,” 
patting her chiffon ruffles; ‘* have you a din- 
ner party ?”" ‘ 

‘«‘Only Dorothy Mason and Mr. Ashley, 
and *’—catching sight of the glove—< there’ s 
Miss Craig’s glove. Philip, I was up at Miss 
Craig's studio this afternoon and I brought her 
down to dinner. She was sitting by the fire 
and looked so miserable and blue that my 
heart just ached for her. I’m afraid she is in 
some trouble, she has always been so bright 
and gay before, I wish I knew her well enough 
to ask her confidence, but I don’*t—do you?’ 

‘No,’ said Philip. He looked down on 
the floor; he had not expected to meet Alida, 
had not wished to meet her so soon after their 
sad parting of the day before. ‘* We all treat 
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you like a baby, Bertha, you are so soft- 
hearted,’’ he said ; **we only have to give you 
a hint and, without asking why or wherefore, 
you do just the right thing.” 

‘Clarence said he wanted me to be nice to 
her. It’s very sweet of you to say I do the 
right thing. I often think that I blunder 
around like a beetle ; you see I just do things 
without very much reason. Clarence laughs 


PHILIP HERFORD, 


at me so; he says that I haven't a bit of an 
analytical mind.” 

‘*No, dear, you haven't, and I am so glad. 
Now, if I am going to stay this evening, I 
want you to tell Miss Craig very quietly, be- 
fore she comes upstairs, that I am here.”’ 

The brother and sister looked into each 
other’s eyes—eyes that were such a reflection 
of each other. Bertha got up off his knee, 
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straightened her ruffles, puffed up her gauze 
sleeves, to all appearances a vision of beauty 
intent on rectifying the damages of a bear's 
hug. There were bits of character and sym- 
pathy in her nature, however, that were al- 
ways cropping up, even to the astonishment of 
those who knew her best. She had almost 
left the room when she came back, and laid 
her hand lightly on Philip's head. 
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‘<I don’t want you to tell me anything,” 
she said, with a little tremble in her voice, 
<¢ you don’t need to. You are all the brother 
I’ve got, and I can’t help saying that I am 
sorry—oh, so sorry for you and her.”’ 

She had flitted away before Philip could 
answer. 

«<I’m so sorry too,’ thought Philip. 

He did not return to reading his book. He 
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thought of Alida, how could he help it? He 
had known that she was suffering, trying to 
bear up bravely, but the certain knowledge of 
it gave him that sense of inability to deal with 
the circumstances that he had raised, which 
often strikes a man when the little breeze that 
he has fanned becomes a whirlwind. He 
pressed the little glove that he knew was hers 
to his lips—in all his life of luxury and wealth, 
of all the things that satisfy the soul and mind, 
he had never longed to possess anything quite 
as much as that little glove—he kissed it again 
and again. 

‘*No, I have no right to you, little glove,” 
he thought. ‘*You have been worn before ; 
your first finger is rough, and soon you will be 
worn out and thrown away, but I shall never 
have a right to replace you. Go, little 
glove,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘and when she 
draws you up on her soft right arm, teach her 
to forget one who is unworthy to kiss her 
shoe.’” He laid the glove on the table and 
picked up the book again, envying the worn 
kid that had the right to go home with Alida, 
and to lie in a fragrant-scented drawer in her 
little white room. He was soon interrupted 
by a swishing of skirts and the sound of voices 
—dinner was over. As they mounted the 
stairs, he could hear Alida’s voice, somewhat 
higher and more strained than she usually 
spoke, tossing witty replies back to Mr. Beck- 
ington. 

They all came into the library, filling it 
with mirth and chatter; Philip shook hands 
with Dorothy and then with Alida. She was 
more self-possessed than he would have be- 
lieved, her face was colorless and her eyes hard 
and bright with excitement, but she kept a 
good hold of herself and her pulse did not 
throb one beat the faster for the meeting. In 
truth, Alida was more happy than troubled 
over his being there. There is a love so great 
that it casts out all jealousy, and that love was 
hers. She was so used to sorrow that one 
more deprivation, one more hardship was sim- 
ply just one more thing to bear—the natural 
outcome of the fate that had pursued her from 
her birth. To snatch a few hours from fate, to 
see Philip with her own eyes, to be in the same 
room with him, was enough happiness for her 
starved heart. She shook hands with him as 
coolly as with any other friend, and then with 
perfect composure turned to Mr. Beckington 
and went on talking. 

‘¢ It’s so nice of you to think I am original,” 
she said, ‘you are very good about it, but 
some people seem to think me a new kind of 
animal, whose habits and customs are to be 
studied like the late Mr. Crowley’s. They 
never seem to realize that I have lived so long 
in studios, and among artists, that anything 
different seems original to me—the idea of 
living in a whole house strikes me as positively 
odd.”” 

‘¢You wouldn't find it odd, my dear,” 
chirped Mrs. Beckington. ‘* You'd find it a 
perfect bore if you had to look after a house. 
I'd like to live as you do, housekeeping is 
such a care.”’ 

‘©Yes, poor Bertha,’’ said her husband, 
patting her plump shoulder, ‘‘she’s a wreck 
from her household cares. But where do you 
suppose Gordon White is? He was to have 
dined with us, and he didn’t come or send any 
word. We are really very much worried 
about him, for you know how punctilious he 
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. Philip had not seen Mr. White at the club. 
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‘©EVERY MORNING FINDS ME IN THE BOIS”’ 


( Gyp, in an interview published on page 12.) 


In a person of his well-known regularity of 


habit, his non-appearance at a dinner was, in- 
deed, to be considered serious. 

‘<I'm afraid he went to buy that doll for 
you, Bertha,’’ said her brother, seeing that 
they were reaily anxious about their old friend. 
‘He's probably got lost, and Clarence will 
have to advertise for him. A middle-aged 
bachelor, answering to the name of either 
Gordon or White, went to buy a doll for Mrs. 
Beckington, hasnt been heard of since. That 
will sound finely in The Evening Moon, won't 
oS ble 

‘‘T wouldn't be such a tease if I were you 
—probably he is sick or something, and you'll 
be sorry for having made fun of him. I think 
Mr. White is just the nicest man in the world, 
and I won't have fun poked at him.”” 

A smile rippled over her face as she turned 
and beheld Gordon White, who was just en- 
tering the room. His appearance was, to say 
the least of it, so unlike that gentleman’s usual 
collected demeanor that it was indeed pro- 
vocative of mirth. In place of his quiet, self- 
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contained air, he seemed to be in a whirl of ex- 
citement. He had forgotten to remove his 
hat, which was pushed back on his head, his 
necktie was quite off the correct angle, and he 
was Carrying an enormous brown paper parcel, 
evidently a large doll, upside down, for its two 
feet, in white socks and bronze shoes, were 
thrust pathetically out of the paper. 

‘«Where have you been,”’ they all cried, 
laughing. 

Mr. White did not seem to notice the 
amusement he caused; he went straight to 
Mrs. Beckington and laid the big package in 
her lap. 

‘*It’s the doll I bought for you,”’ he said, 
smiling, ‘¢and there are a few more things in 
the cab.”’ 

Dorothy and Alida knelt down by her chair 
as Bertha unwrapped the package, and disclosed 
a lovely French doll, dressed in long clothes. 
The women’s enthusiasm over its beauties 
warmed Gordon White's withered heart. 
Certainly he was the hero of the hour for 
once, and he enjoyed it. He felt himself the 
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good angel of the Christmas tree, and that he 
had never before fully realized what a happy 
time the holidays were. 

«<I got it at M *s,”” he said, excitedly. 
‘«Did you ever go to M *s? I asked the 
waiter at the club where to buy a doll, and he 
said M *s, so I went there. It was just 
like the Stock Exchange, only women ; there 
were so many dolls it was hard work deciding, 
but I thought this was a very nice one ; its 
eyes open and shut, and the young person 
assured me that its clothes come off ; it has a 
good cry, too.” 

Mrs. Beckington squeaked the doll’s cry in 
great glee. She really wished that she were a 
little girl again, that she might take off all its 
clothes and dress it. The men looked on at 
the pretty picture of the three women, and felt 
out of it in some way, and thought what funny, 
childish creatures women were, with a certain 
regretfulness that they were not the purchasers 
of the doll. 

Meanwhile the footman had been bringing 
up from the cab a heterogeneous collection of 
toys. There were a Noah's ark, a tin kitchen, 
toys, puzzles and games. Mr. White 
beamed, he had not been so actively happy for 
many days. The drive down lower Sixth Av- 
enue, the enormous white signs of cheap goods 
for sale, the interest of the curious, crowded 
store and the amusement of choosing the toys, 
had warmed him into quite a Santa Claus glow. 

‘<I bought a tin kitchen,’’ he went on. 
«¢ The young person said : ‘ Wouldn't you like 
a tin kitchen, they are greatly reduced, only 
sixty-seven cents, such a bargain!’ I never 
got anything at a bargain in my life, so I 
thought I'd get the tin kitchen. I suppose 
now so many girls go to college there isn’t 
such a demand for kitchens as there used to 
be,”” he said, wisely. 

‘Just think of inculcating domesticity in 
some little girl,’’ said Philip, picking up the 
toy, ‘*by giving her a tin kitchen, at a cost of 
sixty-seven cents! I know what I shall give 
you for Christmas, Dorothy, only I suppose 
you'd like to have one made of silver.”’ 

‘©No, I wouldn't. Do let me take it,” 
said Dorothy. She was as anxious to play with 
it as a little girl. She took the kitchen to a 
distant corner of the room and set it on a table, 
where she was soon joined by Mr. Ashley. 

«¢ May I play with it, too? ’’ he said. 

He had been watching her with some 
amusement, but when he spoke his face was 
quite grave and full of interest. He filled the 
little kettle with water from a carafe, and they 
were soon as absorbed as two children. Mrs. 
Beckington put down the doll and began ex- 
amining the other playthings. The big Noah's 
Ark interested her immensely. Her husband 
joined her, and they unwrapped the figures, 
setting them up in a row along the table. 

While Mr. White, who held the doll, was 
secretly consumed with a longing to see if its 
clothes really did come off, and Alida sat watch- 
ing them all, Philip came and sat beside her. 
For all the brightness of her eyes, he noticed 
how drawn her face was and how tired. He 
had intended to say some commonplace, but 
instead he could not keep from saying : 

‘¢I did not know you were here when I 
came.”” 

<<TIt’s just as well,’’ she answered, quickly. 
‘¢T am glad that you stayed.’’ She leaned 
back in her chair with absolute physical 
comfort to be near him and hear his voice. 

‘¢ Do you suppose that is Shem or Ham?” 




















































































cried Mrs. Beckington, holding up a small, 
straight, red figure. ‘‘I want to be sure, so to 
have him in the right place in the procession.”’ 
«¢ What an excellent Sunday-school scholar 
you must have been to remember their names ! 
Do you remember their wives’ names, too?’ 
Philip bent down his head close to Alida’s. 
‘¢ Make a friend of Bertha,’’ he said, in a 
low voice. ‘*My hands are tied. Though 
you were in need—though you were dying— 
I could not stir to help you. Bertha is the 
sweetest soul alive, and if you are friends it 
will make me feel easier.”’ 
«‘ Do you think that is a dickey bird or a 
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‘‘What are you doing, Mr. White?”’ 
cried Dorothy. 

The unlucky victim of her notice had given 
way to his dear desire to undress the doll ; its 
little garments lay in a heap at his feet, and he 
was vainly struggling to get it back intoa knit 
shirt—his embarrassment at finding the atten- 
tion of the entire company riveted upon him 
was keen. He would have liked to strangle 
Dorothy. Mrs. Beckington flew to his rescue, 
and sitting down beside him, with deft fingers, 
soon had clothed the doll suitably for an ap- 
pearance in polite society. 

The gaiety began to jar on Alida, so she 


to the terrible upheaval of his family, but 
when they found that under no circumstances 
would Margaret think of marrying him, they 
allowed themselves to become almost as great 
victims of her charms as the Duke himself. 
Years went by, and as Axminster did not 
marry, or take any notice of any other woman 
for the matter of that, their marriage came to 
be the one desire of his mother’s heart. 
Margaret's truimphal season the previous year, 
in London, had brought them closer together 
again, and when she returned to America the 
Duke did not delay long in following her. 
Mrs. Beckington was enthusiastic in greet- 





chicken?’’ said Mr. Beckington, unwrap- 
ping a nondescript yellow animal. 

*¢I] don’t know,’”’ answered his wife, re- 
flectively. ‘It looks to me like a lizard, only 
it hasn’t but two legs. Here's a pine tree,’ 
she cried, triumphantly. ‘<I wonder why 
they had pine trees in the ark ?”’ 

‘¢ For Christmas trees, of course,’” answered 
Mr. White, from his corner. 

‘«T should like you to think kindly of one 
of us,”’ Philip went on, bitterly. 

‘¢ Think kindly of you!’ said Alida. ‘I 
always shall.’’ She raised her clear, dark eyes 
and looked straight into his face, with fearless 
strength. ‘I have missed you so much,” she 
said. ‘*I can’t help it, but I suppose I 
shall get used to it. Some time when I'ma 
little old lady, still painting away in my studio, 
and you are an old, old man, you will come 
and see me again, won't you?”” 

‘¢ God bless you,’’ murmured Philip. 
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said good-night, and Mrs. Beckington, who 
saw that she was looking worn out, let her go 
without pressing. 

She had been gone but a few minutes when 
Madame Fremiet came in, as she often did 
for an hour after the theatre. If in the after- 
noon she was still a handsome woman, at 
night she was superb. Her eyes were dark 
and soft with the passion she had been simu- 
lating, and her whole presence breathed an in- 
tense, magnetic attraction. She was followed 
by a man of about her own age, a tall, clean- 
cut Englishman, with a reserved face and a 
gentle, kindly manner. The Duke of Axmin- 
ster was one of those Englishmen who do not 
come to America to get a rich wife. If he 
had ever given expression to any of his feel- 
ings, which he rarely did, he would have said 
that he considered Margaret Fremiet the finest 
woman in the world by all odds. Whena 
younger man, his one desire was to marry her, 
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ing her new guests. Nothing pleased her 
more than to have her friends drop in in for 
mally to late supper. The Duke, who ad- 
mired Dorothy greatly, as a most perfect spec- 
imen of the genus American bud, began a 
téte-a-téte with that lively young lady, to the 
terrible agony of her faithful lover. 

Philip took a seat beside Madame Fremiet. 
He wondered in a vague way, seeing her in 
her rich, glorious beauty, fascinating—a queen 
of women—how his heart had gone out to the 
little brown bird perched in the high studio. 

‘¢ What have you been playing to-night,” 
he said. ‘**Ah! but I know—Portia. You 
have always something judicial in your mien 
afterwards. I went to your hotel this after- 
noon, but you were away—may I come to- 
morrow ?”’ 

‘¢ Supper is served,”’ said the butler. 

Polly King. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Now in the country suggests sleighing and 
golf—I play according to Scottish rules, 
which I learned years ago, and snow and 

sleet are pleasant accessories to the game—but 
snow in the city is disagreeable. Fifth Avenue 
becomes a perfect pest. One has to wade al- 
most knee deep atthe crossings. If our streets 
were only wider, I should advocate those little 
islands of brick and stone, in which a gas-lamp 
grows, such as one has in London and Paris 
and other large cities, as a half-way safety 
place. But here we have no respect for the 
rules of the road, so there is little need for 
them. With our avenues impassable and our 
thoroughfares fraught with the dangers of 
cable trams, life is hardly worth living. I seem, 
at times, to be testy in regard to my own land, 
but it does provoke me to be a silent witness 
of the silly things we do in a setting ‘‘ where 
every prospect pleases and only man is vile **— 
I believe I have at last caught the quotation 
correctly. 

And to-day I am in the city, looking wear- 
ily out at the avenue and the pedestrians and 
the horses floundering through the sleet and 
mire. We more or less associate rain with the 
city, especially in winter, when it is in its most 
tempting dress, after the gas lamps are lit and 
the electric lights are glowing, and the 
shop windows and the theatres possess 
possibilities. We like, in these short win- 
ter days, to look out on the street, shining 
and wet, and see the procession of drip- 
ping mackintoshes, rubber-coats and umbrel- 
las ; we like to go out ourselves and wade 
around in the mire. I must confess a weak- 
ness for shop windows at these times. And 
to-day we are bringing art in the decorating of 
them. We have a bit too much Yale and 
Princeton about Thanksgiving, but I suppose 
that is to catch the enthusiastic eye of the 
student and the fancy of the crowd, just then 
tendin; toward football and college colors. 
1 am always delighted to find any enthusiasm 
of any kind whatsoever in my native land, 
and although accompanied by that sort of 
thing it is an effort, and thoroughly bores me, 
yet I am only too pleased to see others who 
can-still enter into the joys without weariness, 
or without finding them stale and unprofitable. 

The shop windows this winter, however, 
are tiresome in their sameness. There seems 
to be one mani red 
and brilliant ties of all descriptions, and the 
bluest and pinkest possible of bath robes. In 
the shape of scarfs and of ties there is but lit- 
tle change, and yet there is much more indi- 
viduality in them, as each man these days has 
his own peculiar way of tying. There is 
greater latitude allowed in selections, and the 
majority of men choose their winter ties from 
samples which are made to order. Then, in 
case your ideas drift toward individuality, you 
can encourage them. 

My own selections have been very few. I 
always prefer dark grounds with raised figures, 
not too pronounced. I never will wear any- 
thing that is green or yellow, or startling in 
any way. I have always affected the utmost 
quiet in dress. I dislike being shocked by 
others loud tastes, and I certainly practise 
what I preach. 

As I am on the outlook for very cold 
weather this winter, I have had made several 
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great coats, and Meadows has just been plac- 
ing them in order this morning. One of the 
new ones is a paletot, a style most popular in 
England at present. It is loose and does not 
fit closely upon the hips, like some of the new 
overcoats, which give the impression, whether 
true or not I will not say, that you are wearing 
stays. The coat is made double breasted, 
with a velvet collar. The fall of the garment 
is a little below the knees, and the material is 
a soft vicuna of a bluish-black. This is not, 
of course, for afternoons, when I wear my 
Chester. This is very much of the same pat- 
tern as the Melton overcoats of last year, 
except that the collar is of the same material 
as the coat, and it is a bit shorter, and a little 
loose, so that it goes with ease over the under 
garments. I am sparing of pockets, and I 
abjure large flaps. The smartest coat I have, 
however, I must confess is English. It isa 
Covert coat, and it is very useful. This 
autumn the short little coats worn some years 
ago are coming back into fashion. It is one 
of these single breasted, and although loose, 
has not the effect of being atop coat. It is 
just an inch longer than the lounge coat under- 
neath. I have had altered the disagreeable 
slanting pockets, and have had only two in 
the garment. The color is between gray and 
drab, and I have had sent from London a low- 
crown, narrow-brimmed drab Derby, which I 
wear with it. 

My gloves are, of course, tan suéde, and my 
trousers a gray striped, or I wear with it at 
times a ditto suit for my lounge, and my coat 
comes right over the under one. For one gar- 
ment to protrude under the other, as was the 
exaggerated college fashion of some years ago, 
when covert coats were worn with evening 
dress, is the hight of bad form. 

There is a new fad in England, or rather, an 
old fad redivivus. I remember finding in a 
great box in the garret of my home, as a child, 
an evening coat, which I was told my father 
wore in his youthful days. Even then—I am 
speaking of the early sixties—the coat had an 
antiquated cut, but the chief beauty of it, in 
my eyes at that period, was that it was lined 
with canary-colored silk. It had been made 
by a very smart tailor in England, and I 
believe that the Prince Consort had one like 
it. I have seen some evening coats which a 
man recently from London has had made, and 
I find that the tailors are determined to get 
colored materials in somewhere. The linings 
are very gorgeous. One is a cashmere Melton 
lined in white silk. Another has the body and 
skirt lined with black and the sleeves with 
canary-colored silk. This same person had 
patronized a provincial tailor, and he had 
brought home with him a blue worsted frock 
coat, the sleeves of which were lined, striped 
red and canary. Why the linings, which 
never show, should take these fancy and vivid 
hues, I am at a loss to determine. As this 
man is not conservative in his tastes, I shall 
give another description of his importations, 
because, although a bit pronounced, it is, never- 
theless, good form. It is a covert coat of 
drab Venetian, with four flap pockets. The 
edges are double stitched, and the entire coat 
has an English horsey appearance. He brought 
with him a York umbrella also, which is noth- 
ing else than an extremely thin silk with a very 
pretty plain stick. It is made to fit and to roll 
so tight that at a little distance you are under 
the impression that the person is carrying a 
walking stick, and it is only when you are 
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close upon him you recognize the true roll 
of the genuine English umbrella. I mention 
this article especially, as it shows the trend of 
umbrellas. They are to be smailer and more 
tightly rolled than ever. Sticks are perfectly 
plain, of natural woods, with crooked handles. 

And thus it is that I have spent a morning 
with clothes. Sometimes I have my dumb 
animals, sometimes my wardrobe—for com- 
panions. Once in a while I must get away 
from people. With my animals I know that 
their affection lasts as long as there is breath in 
their honest bodies, as there is light in their 
faithful eyes. My coats and my clothes only 
give out when they themselves fall to pieces. 
Can I say the same for my friends? You see 
I am continually playing thistheme, with here 
and there a variation. Is it still my cook? 
No. Nor have I experienced any particular 
ingratitude. I never allow people to be un- 
grateful. I expect it of them, and I am quite 
impressed when they turn out otherwise. I 
suppose it must have been my liver. I am 
over it now, and I have become quite merry, 
and I beam on everyone. After all, I only 
want people to amuse me, and when I am 
tired, I put the puppets in the box and close it 
up, and that is all. 


RECEIVED PAYMENT 


Wrote of the loves and sorrows 
I That the human soul o’erflow ; 
The editor underscored it, 
‘¢This high-flown thing is no go.”’ 


I strove to speak of foreign lands, 
And of distant clime and shore ; 

The manuscript came back unread, 
‘Impressions of travel bore.’’ 


Science, art and ethics I tried, 
And life under city lamps ; 

The pleasing mention these received 
Was a stern request for s:amps. 


Then in wrath I sharpened a pen, 
And steeped it full well in gall ; 
In a towering rage sat down, 
And wrote of nothing at all. 


A frivolous social satire, 
Savored with cynical wit ; 
A reply, with check, amazed me, 
*€ You really have made quite a hit.”’ 


** People have no desire to think, 
For their brains have waxed too fat; 
So jingle your bells like a fool, 
Then they know where they are at.’’ 


** No need then to dissect yourself 
Till you bleed at every pore ; 
Just keep open your ‘ Lighter Vein,’ 
And you'll wade in gold galore.”’ 
Dorothy Chapin. 


SOMETHING SHE KNEW BETTER 


‘Do you like Balzac ?”’ said a literary maid- 
en of Boston to a girl of the Quaker City. 

‘©O, yes, indeed,’’ replied the Pennsyl- 
vanian, ‘‘ but I like scrapple better.” 


A CONGENIAL TASK 


FrignD: ‘I am sorry the critics were not 
pleased with your book.*’ 

AvuTuor: ‘I think they were pleased with 
it. The enthusiasm with which they assailed it 
did not indicate that they were at all un- 


happy.”” 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 








POPULARITY OF FEATHER TRIMMING— 
BALL GOWNS —SKIRTS—LIBERTY VELVETS 


Arabout has come up again, and is used 
to tip the tops of ostrich feather 


fans, also to form entire fans, and 
to edge chiffon plaitings (quite a bewitch- 
ing combination) and to make short col- 
larettes or long boas. A shoulder cape of 
ostrich feathers in purest white was draped in 
front below, the feathers, by swirls of chiffon 
plaited to resemble the plume itself, and edged 
with a separate feather, beautifully curled, put 
on as closely as a fringe. It was quite decep- 
tive, even at close range, and one of the pret- 
tiest novelties in feather working that has ever 
been thought of. 

A young girl’s dancing-frock deserves men- 
tion for its simplicity and prettiness. The silk 
is rose color, and of the richest taffeta. A 
full skirt, lined with white silk, just escaping 
the ground, is cut into points, and these points 
are embroidered in vine design with white silk. 
Under these points is a plissé of pink silk the 
depth of the points. Bebé bodice, décolleté, 
with pink silk empiécement fitting the décol- 
letage like a bertha, and cut into small points 
and embroidered with white silk. From five 
of the front points, and four in the back, nar- 
row silk straps, embroidered to match, are at- 
tached and enter the silk belt, which is also 
embroidered, and fastened with a knot of white 
satin ribbon at the left side. The sleeves are 
moderate balloon puffs, finished by a band of 
embroidery. One string of fine pearls, the 
only ornament worn, and one perfectly in 
keeping with the sweetly girlish frock, marks 
the occasion as one of great moment, the début 
of the pretty girl who wears them with such 
pride and delight. This gown might be copied 
in white silk, the embroidery of rosebuds, or 
forget-me-nots, or daisies worked in pink, blue, 
or white and yellow silks, with charming effect. 
No stiff linings should be used in skirt or 
sleeves. 

A touch of white, whether it be lace, or 
ribbon, or satin, introduced in revers, plas- 
trons, empiécements, folds or bows, collar 
bands, cuff facings, gives the needed cachet to 
every gown of importance, where white will 
not mar the ensemble. In the same way hats 
and bonnets for dress occasions are seidom 
without either a white aigrette, or panache of 
white feathers, or twist of white satin ribbon, 
with bows, large or small, according to the 
genre, or white lace as trimming. White 
gloves, with white stitching, bid fair to remain 
the gauts élégant of the winter again. Duch- 
esse and Honiton collars are made with epau- 
lettes and long stole front pieces, designed 
beautifully. They are best suited to matrons, 
of course, and look their best on heavy sat- 
ins or velvets. The lace and ribbon confec- 
tions for bodices grow prettier every day. 

An exaggeration is the modish Medici 
collar, which is required to be worn very high. 
Although no collar can equal it for grace and 
distinction when properly worn, we shall see 
it burlesqued beyond recognition by the 
masses. 

Skirts are passing out of their charming 
simplicity into that dreadful ornate period 
when all sorts of trimming shall run riot up 
and down, round and about their length and 
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breadth. Panels or quilles now appear on 
one side or on both. Nothing is too gorgeous 
for these side trimmings. Flowered velvets 
and brocades, nets, jeweled or in floral de- 
signs, and laid over gay silks, contrasting 
cloths, extreme shades of the same color, 
white cloth, or black, mostly bordered by 
furs, and with fancy buttons for heading. 

When materials are not used for these 
panels, passementeries are, and so are furs in 
bands, and even buttons in rows. But unless 
the buttons are the size of butter-plates, they 
appear in squads, phalanxes, regiments, legions. 
The less their size the greater the number. A 
few look very well, sometimes very chic, but 
by the gross they are an abomination and terror 
to the beholder. 

We might be pardoned were we to step 
into the furriers by mistake to buy our hats 
and bonnets this winter, as two-thirds of the 
trimmings are entirely of fur. Par example, 
you will find a crown of chinchilla on a tur- 
ban, with wide poufs inthe back. Then in 
front there will be a band of sable, quite 
straight across. Mixed varieties of fur is the 
fad on everything. The sides of the turban 
show lovely velvet roses, shaded in pinks and 
crimsons. The edge ripples with black velvet, 
and a crown-shaped ornament of black and 
white pearls, diamonds and colored stones is 
posed above the sable band in the centre. 

A mulberry Louis xvi., in richest velvet, is 
far prettier with four ostrich tips, a pair on 
each side, upstanding toward the back, and 
across the front row of large, odd-looking 
poppies which, upon examination, prove to 
be made of black and colored spun silks. 
The glossiness and soft mauves and yellows 
were delicious. The Paris hats and bonnets 
have frequently little toy crowns showing 
above. 

A very charming gown was a décolleté 

















princess, of rich faille Francaise, pékinée 
pink and white, broad stripes and flowered 
with roses. A tablier or apron front, of pale 
absinthe green gauze-like silk, beautifully em- 
broidered in gold, fitting the bodice from décol- 
letage, then tapering to waist line, and gradu- 
ally flaring to the hem of skirt, the design in 
perfect harmony throughout. Elbow sleeves 
of the plain green gauze, draped on shoulder 
bands, over which is a fall of rare point lace. 
The corsage is cut square, with a flounce of 
the same lace draped low on the bust, and 
caught up in the middle, and headed by a 
draped scarf of green gauze, caught in the 
centre by a large diamond buckle. Necklace 
of thirty or forty rows of pearls, clasped with 
diamond bars. Long white gloves. 

Instead of Lyons velvet, many of these 
jackets are built of those charming Liberty 
velvets which have such a fine soft surface and 
come in the loveliest colors imaginable. They 
cost three-quarters less by the yard—a great 
item where there are five or six daughters to 
fit out. There can be nothing prettier than 
these rose, pink, yellow, grape-green and sky- 
blue velvet jacket bodices, touched off with a 
little fur and lace when they are not fully em- 
broidered. These velvets are difficult to pro- 
cure in this country, otherwise they would 
become very popular in families where there 
are girls of school-room and ball-room age. 

The predominating taste for vivid coloring 
has affected every article capable of gold or 
silver mounting. Gay enamels adorn our card- 
cases, portemonnaies, note books, letter-cases— 
everything, in fact, of leather, with metal mount- 
ings. All the articles de luxe de toilette are 
a blaze of color through bright enamelings. 
The enamelings are most exquisitely painted, 
and lovely in themselves, but too much color 
wearies the eye, and a judge of the arts will be 
chary of indulging too deeply in the novelty. 
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ANOTHER MUSICAL GENIUS 


“No, he don’t belong to no football club, he’s a moosician, an he performs on that dorg wots 
a follerin’ him—he takes the animal’s tail atween his teet’ an uses its spine for keys, an plays 
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ole dog*tray beautifully ! 
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Bi WHAT THEY READ is 


GYP, THE FAMOUS FRENCH WRITER*™ 


Uthor, painter, journalist and caricaturist 
A is Gyp, one of Paris’s most noted cele- 
brities ** Truly a woman of no small 
bility,’’ one will exclaim, when they realize 
that in all of these branches has this French 
woman gained honors—and Paris, how it loves 
and appreciates each effort of its Gyp! How 
it watches for each caricature or tender bit of 
writing, for all Paris knows and loves Gyp, 
who is as great a social personage as she is a 
genius, 

I was in that city, during the time of the 
production of Mlle. Eve, Gyp’s latest play, 
which rumor says will core to America, and 
so I saw Gyp in the midst of rehearsals and 
busy moments of preparation for stage pro- 
duction. 

**Come,’’ she said to me one evening, 
** out to my home to-morrow afternoon, for 
a talk about your dear America’’—and so I 
went. 

It was a wild March afternoon, and with 
great relief I escaped from the disagreeable 
atmosphere and was ushered into the drawing- 
room. It was only one of the many attract- 
ive ones in the charming village in Neuilly, 
very near, and yet beyond, the throb of Paris. 
Such a dainty, exquisite room as it was ! And 
over the whole place fell an air of coziness 
that made me lean back ina comfortable 
chair near the fire, and listen indifferently to 
the rush of the wind around the corners and 
gables of the house, While I sat there I had 
time to notice the pretty arrangement of pic- 
tures and bric-a-brac. The room first im- 
presses one by the beauty of its delicate color- 
ing. The walls are covered with rare tapes- 
tries, which afford an excellent foil for the 
splendid collection of pictures. Several por- 
teaits of this clever woman at once attract 
attention by their individual charm, for paint- 
ers have always found her a favorite subject. 
One represents her as she saunters along the 
quaint Brittany coast, while another shows 
her in a soft gray gown, with flowers scat- 
tered all about. These bore the familiar 
signature of Louise Abbena and Aublet. A 
great jade frog of exaggerated proportions lies 
in front of the fireplace, while the small 
tables are filled with bits of Sévres and dain- 
tily bound books. Bizarre touches I saw, 
such as the tiniest of monkeys climbing a 
rope near the mantel. 

As I mused over the odd, fantastic bits for 
which, evidently, Gyp has a penchant, the 
versatile French woman entered the room. 
She is a slight, fair-haired woman, possessing 
one of the most exquisite, lithe figures to be 
seen during a year’s stay at Paris, and her 
clever gowning always brings out perfectly the 
beautiful lines of the figure which painters 
and sculptors have sighed over. Her gown 
on this occasion was of trailing white velvet, 
fastened at the side and finished with a soft 
fluff of feathers. Bewitchingly artistic was 
she in gowning, and coquettish is she ever in 
manner. 

With the most gracious of words she wel- 
comed me, and sweeping her white draperies, 
about her, she sank into a chair opposite, 
while she looked up in the most naive 
fashion, and said : 

‘© Eh, Bien.”’ 

The white fingers have a nervous habit of 
twisting or smoothing a scrap of lace or hand- 
kerchief, and the restless, highly strung tem- 
perament is felt by anyone who is long in 
Gyp’s society. There, in the softly lighted 
room, she talked in a quick, nervous way 
about her life, her work, answering all the 
questions put to her, hesitating only now and 
then, as she in a deprecating way would ex- 
claim, ‘‘that surely I must be tired of her 
chatter.’’ It was then that I asked the ques- 
tion so often thought of by the people who 
have read her books and admired her paint- 
ings, and that was ‘* How did she come to 
take Gyp as her nom de plume.’’ Her answer 
was given rather humorously : 

‘¢] called myself after a dog,’’ she said. 
‘‘Don’t you think that rather amusing? 
While reading your English writer, Dickens’s 
story of David Copperfield, I came across that 

*For portraits of Gyp see pages 5, 6 and 7. 


name. You know it was Dora’s dog’s name. 
It at once charmed me. It was so chic, so 
dear, and so when I wrote my first book, I 
signed it Gyp, because I always disliked my 
own of Syblle.”’ 

The first attempt with her pen occurred, 
she declares, with no thought that she would 
ever take up a literary and artistic career. 
She was entertaining at her villa in the coun- 
try a great many people at a large hunt dinner. 
Among the guests were a number of the po- 
litical leaders of the county. They disagreed 
in their ideas concerning political matters, and 
as they neared theend of the dinner Madame 
La Comtesse listened in an amused way to the 
bright, though cruel thrusts which these well- 
bred people, as they contradicted statements, 
gave each other. When they had gone she 
wrote a skit, a sort of parody, founded on 
this incident, and sent it as a joke to one of 
the papers, dismissing it almost instantly from 
her mind. To her great surprise it was 
printed. It was a new experience for the 
fashionable woman, and she soon found that 
ennui could be dispelled through putting 
on paper the thoughts flashing through her 
mind. Each week she wrote stories, and the 
editor never knew whose work he was accept- 
ing, as they were all unsigned. At the pub- 
lication of her first book, Le Petit Bob —one 
of the daintiest of her stories—she took Gyp 
for her nom de plume, and has continued to 
use it for all of her literary work and paint- 
ing, with the exception of her caricatures. 
To these she signs the familiar Bob which 
one sees in the comic French papers, and 
which show her keen appreciation of humor. 
She is particularly fond of all short, amusing 
nicknames. 

*¢In your busy life of a literateur and 
painter, do you not sometimes miss the old 
one, when you were simply a mondaine?’’ I 
questioned, curiously, because to the manner 
born, from her childhood up I knew that my 
hostess had been the object of much attention, 
and that the world of society had bowed to 
her. 

‘*No; the reason I have been so interested 
and faithful to my work is because I have 
thoroughly sifted the social side, and the re- 
sult for me is ennui. I prefer my own way 
of living to the way in which others order 
that you should live. I write at my desk 
from midnight until four o'clock in the 
morning, or sometimes until the sun is well 
up in the heavens, and the habit is so strong 
that I can do no serious work at any other 
time. Of course I do not rise until nearly 
noon, when my horse is brought around, and, 
as long as the weather permits, every morning 
finds me in the Bois. Qh, my horse! Why, 
I could not live without that life,’’ she ex- 
claimed in her enthusiastic way, as she tossed 
about photographs in a basket, to show me 
one of her country place. For life in the 
open air is so adored by Gyp that she never 
paints indoors. 

Although she has an atelier near her stables, 
back of the villa, and another in the country, 
every picture done by her has been executed 
in her courtyard, or on the Brittany coast, 
where, at Leon sur Mer, Gyp lives half of the 
year. It was there that she did the one of her 
daughter, Nicole, and one of herself. 

** Would you like to see them ?”” she said, 
starting up, ‘* and my new illustrations that I 
am doing for a book of mine, I should also 
like to have you look at, as I want to know 
what you really think of these proofs.”’ 

Utterly unaffected was the charming, 
bright, bubbling Parisienne as she first took 
me to see her pastel work, then laughed with 
me over some caricature, or begged me to 
glance at some specially bound book. He 
manner was at all times simple, but showed 
the keenest and most enthusiastic pleasure 
about her work. 

When I asked her if she thought of visit- 
ing America she shrugged her shoulders and 
murmured : 

** Cela depend—if one could only fly, but 
alas! I am a wretched traveler. You see, 
many years ago I was taking a journey by 
railroad and a dreadful explosion occurred. 
Death nearly came to me by suffocation. All 
about me I saw them die, and I was dragged 
away, just in time to be saved. Oh, to be 
stifled! that most awful of sensations, I 
think,’’ and the dainty Comtesse buried her 
face in her hands. ‘* Why, even to-day I 


am unable to think about it without absolute 
pain. I can’t endure to be in a room which 
is locked. I try to cure myself, but I am 
not successful. Iam sure of one result if I 
take a railway journey—a deadly illness, both 
mental and physical. And yet, if Mile. 
Eve is produced in America, I should like to 
go to visit your land. I am not so afraid of 
boats, and always use them in traveling to 
my country place.”’ 

‘* Your people are so interesting,’’ she con- 
tinued, as we sipped cordial trom dainty 
glasses and nibbled at the patisserie of which 
the French are so fond ; ‘‘ the freedom, frank- 
ness and honor of the American character 
delights me.”’ 

As she talked the bright, vivacious face of 
Gyp fascinated one, not because of great 
beauty, but by the charming play of expression 
which flitted over the countenance so alive to 
every word and so appreciative of wit. For 
Gyp has a keen sense of the ridiculous, which 
one is easily made aware of by her dainty 
raillery and shafts of scarcasm, said in a kind- 
ly way, never wounding anyone personally, 
but ever delighting in showing the vapidness 
of society. Gyp knows the fads, foibles and 
tricks of the Parisian world too well. 

Of politics, she spoke earnestly and particu- 
larly about the American woman’s position in 
that matter. ‘*1 like to think of your in- 
dependent women,”’ she said, ‘‘ who are de- 
termined to stand for themselves, and who 
will thus free themselves from so many of the 
trammels and conventionalities of life As 
for your women workers in the various pro- 
fessions, those I greatly admire, but then the 
worker to me is always of far more interest 
than the butterfly.” 

Concerning the fads of this clever Parisi- 
enne, much might be said, they are so at- 
tractive and so numerous. She is seldom 
seen without a large gold snake twisted about 
her throat, and her gowning is always more 
artistic than modish. Her house frocks— 
dainty modes—are always made of white vel- 
vet or brocades, and in the princesse style, 
slightly draped around her perfect figure. She 
always wears white, and her evening toilettes 
are of lustrous white satin. Gray, white and 
yellow are her favorite colors, while she dis- 
likes intensely reds and violets. Even the 
flowers placed about her room must be white 
and yellow. 

And so I said adieu to Gyp, world-known 
under that name, but who was born at the 
Chateau de Coestal and received the names of 
Sibylle Gabrielle Marie Antoinette Riquette 
de Mirbeaut. She was married to the Comte 
de Martel du Janville, thus adding to the long 
list, but she prefers to be known as Gyp, and 
once known, she can’ never be forgotton, this 
original, fascinating character, whose greatest 
charm is that she is truly unique. J. F. O. 


A SAVAGE OF CIVILIZATION 


The hero of this tale is a savage indeed ! 
Murder, arson and rioting are among the 
crimes he commits in his wild desire to 
avenge the shame of his birth upon the 
world. 

The burning of the factories, the street 
barricades, the troubles of ‘‘the Twenty- 
third,”’ are graphically described, and the 
failure of the Colonel to organize his troop of 
shop-boys is an amusing touch. 

When the hero dies, shot in an attempt to 
escape from the soldiers, the young ‘‘ savage ’’ 
leader spends his last moments wondering 
why he is not happy at the complete success 
of his undertaking. 

The book is not a strong one, but it is 
bright and readable. (J. Selwyn Tait & 
Sons. ) 

THE SHEIK’S WHITE SLAVE. BY RAYMOND 
RAIFE 


Just the story for a boy to read during the 
winter holidays. Somewhat after the fashion 
of Rider Haggard, it is true, or after the 
still older fashion of the Arabian Nights ; but 
our old friends are always welcome, and cer- 
tainly the wild troops of the desert, the witch, 
the young English hero, his faithful Hassan, 
and the villain, are all excellent company, and 
King Ptamos’s wonderful hoard is used at the 
last to the very best advantage. (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. ) 
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FROM DREAMLAND SENT. BY LILIAN WHIT- 


ING 


To Miss Kate Field these verses are in- 
scribed by the author, with the addition of 
the somewhat mystifying quotation: ‘* And 
she the rest will comprehend, will compre- 
hend.’’ The ‘‘rest,’’ if there be any, will 
probably be very readily comprehended by the 
clever lady addressed, as more plain-spoken 
poesy than that which fills this little volume 
could not well be desired. The themes are 
the usual ones—regret for a lost friend, and 
wonder how she fares in the unseen world, 
womanly rejoicing over the advent of love in 
her heart, good resolutions at New Year's 
time, and speculation as to what the coming 
twelve months will bring, etc.—all expressed 
with such clearness and self-possession that 
the poetical quality seems much attenuated. 

The poet is evidently one of the faithful 
admirers of the Rev. Phillip Brooks, and she 
has consecrated two poems to his memory— 
to him ‘‘whose majestic form, clad in its 
priestly robes, in sacred hours, hath linked 
our Easters to the heavenly realm, revealed 
the unseen powers.”’ The best of these little 
pieces are the first two, Companioned and 
The Last Words of the Romance (fin-de- 
siécle )—the former, a simple and affectionate 
appeal to one ‘* whose feet must shun hence- 
forth the paths of earth,’’ and the second, a 
rather skilful adaptation of the modern, cyni- 
cal society verse, with a sudden break of 
pathos at the end. As to the rest, the two 
lines from William Watson that the author 
quotes at the head of one of her ballads strike 
just the note she is striving for, but never 
quite attains : 


** Thy voice from inmost dreamland calls; 
The realms of sleep thou makest fair.”* 


( Robert Brothers. ) 


MISS BESSIE TYREE, OF THE 
LYCEUM COMPANY 


prominence in so short a time 
than the subject of these notes. 
She is at present playing, in the 
Home Secretary, the part of 
the up-to-date society woman, who goes to 
the end of the rope in her flirtations, and then 
calls—halt! Miss Tyree will be remem- 
bered as Phyllis in the Charity Ball, and as 
Sweet Lavender, but more particularly as 
Tommy in the Three Amazons, in which she 
won the admiration of the entire town by her 
splendid impersonation of the __ irresistible 
Tommy. I found Miss Tyree in her dress- 
ing room after her final exit in the Home 
Secretary, and begged to ask her about her 
work, One of my first and most vivid im- 
pressions was that she is far prettier off the 
stage than on. Inthe gown of green that 
has caused such admiration among the femi- 
nine portion of the audience, she welcomed 
me in the most gracious manner, and—weli, 
there was little need to interview her, no 
occasion to ask many questions, The clever 
little actress talked so fluently and easily, 
that the interviewer’s rdle was ma‘nly to listen. 

**How varied the audiences are! Each 
night I like to study them,’’ she said, as she 
sank into a chair and laughed like a school- 
girl. ‘*I’ve discovered one thing: When I 
play parts like this—worldly parts—I like to 
have men in the first row, as they appreciate 
itso much more than the women, and re- 
spond to each speech one makes ; bit when I 
do sympathetic work, then I find women a 
betteraudience. The latter, without a doubt, 
like the ‘weepy’ parts. Men do not— 
and who can blame them ? 

*¢ Will you tell mea little about your life,”’ 
I asked, and then I learned, as Miss Tyree 
talked, what I had long suspected from her 
accent, that she was a southern girl. She 
was born and educated in Virginia, and comes 
of a Revolutionary family. She has been 
only four years on the stage, and had never 
been to New York before she came to Sar- 
gent’s School of Acting, where she was seen 
by Mr. Daniel Frohman, who discovered in 
this winsome beauty just what he thought he 
required for ingénue parts. But she has 
graduated from these roles, and is doing 
character comedy work in the company, sur- 
prising all by her rapid advancement. 
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** How did you like the part of Tommy ?”’ 
I questioned. 

**Oh! Ever so much, I didn’t mind the 
knickerbockers at all. I took to them, and 
even to jumping across the bars as though I 
were a boy. Indeed, I felt as a child does in 
playing dress up. There wasn’t a bit of work 
in that part, and I did so enjoy it. The cu- 
rious experience was, that I always felt like my 
own brother when I got into my trousers.”’ 

Both in Rebelious Susan and in the Home 
Secretary Miss Tyree plays parts that are 
widely different from her own personality. 
She is in no sense a new or advanced woman— 
that is, not an extremist. 

Referring to her wardrobe, Miss Tyree said: 
‘*] always dress a part with as much fitness to 
the woman impersonated as I can. You see, 
in the Home Secretary I tried to wear just 
what this society woman would, who hada bit 
of diable in her, and who would, you know, 
affect outré costumes. For instance, such a 
woman would never wear chiffons or clinging 
materials—severe lines are for her appropriate.” 
In the first act Miss Tyree wears a reception 
toilette of a white silk ground with red and 
yellow carnations scattered here and there. 
The skirt has a front panel, with tiny double 
tongues of scarlet outlining it. The bodice, 
of white cloth, has a yellow velvet front, with 
exquisite Renaissance lace artistically arranged 
over it, and the coat back, with its long 
tails, is lined with the red. In front it forms 
a sort of zouave effect, and the white cloth is 
cut out and an appliqué pattern is done in red 
and black. Tocomplete this chic toilette is 
a picture hat of white velvet topped with black 
plumes and red and yellow orchids. Its flar- 
ing brim, perched so coquettishly on Miss Ty- 
ree’s pretty head, is lined with black velvet, 
and right at the crown, so as to be against the 
hair, is a steel ornament. 

In the third scene, at the dinner given by 
the Home Secretary, Miss Tyree wears her 
green costume. The plain, full skirt is of 
sea green, and the Louise Quinze coat is of 
embossed velvet on satin. A rarely beautiful 
fabric is it too, holding in the velvet flower 
design some exquisite purple and cerise tints. 
It is cut square, and finished with a band of 
black velvet and edged with black ostrich 
tips, while at the shoulders are bunches of 
these dainty adornments. In the back isa 
pointed piece of lace, strapped with black vel- 
vet bands and Rhine stone buckles. A sim- 
ilar ore is introduced into the front part of 
the corsage. The short, full puffs are met by 
long white suéde gloves. 

In speaking of her work, Miss Tyree 
talked earnestly and with much common sense. 

**Tt has its heartaches and unhappy mo- 
ments, truly,’’ she said, ‘* but I love my prc- 
fession, and look forward to years of study and 
progression with a devotion that nothing 
would tempt me to leave. Individual work 
is what I should like to do. I don’t think I 
care particularly to do leading woman’s part, or 
to ever star, but I like a succession of char- 
acter sketches which means that I have to 
assume and create a new personality in every 
play. To work out the intricacies of a part 
is my delight. No matter how sweet and at- 
tractive a personality is, the public will tire 
of it when it is all carried out on the same 
lines. In the character comedy work or 
serious individual parts, I think one can put 
more really artistic labor. The public little 
knows how we think out, plan and originate 
much that seems soeasy. A most unpleasant 
experience which we all have, occurs after the 
first, second or third night performance. 

** Your friends call, and being desirous of 
hearing their criticisms, you are on the qui 
vive for words of approval or advice. Instead 
of either, the talk runs somewhat in this 
fashion: ‘Dear, you should have a rose 
there, in place of a feather, or the color of 
that frock was charming, and so on.’ Dear 
me, how the feathers fall, and one feels that 
friends are not safe to rely upon! Evena 
severe criticism is better than making the 
trivial parts of the toilette of so much impor- 
tance.”’ 

Miss Tyree is a devotée at golf, and during 
the company’s long Chicago engagement 
played every day at the Country Club. She 
has excellent arm strength, and is said to 
throw the golf ‘¢ pills,’’ as she calls them, 
like a boy. Like all southern girls, she is 


perfectly at home in the saddle, and has 


never been persuaded to relinquish her horse 


for the wheel. 


** At present,’’ she said, as she gathered 
up a bundle of music, ‘*I am busy practicing 


the piano for our next play. 


for that. The Benefit of the Doubt is the 
title.’ 

*¢ And you like this coming production ?”’ 
I queried. 


My part calls *€ Yes, indeed. It is simply delightful — 





MISS BESSIE TYREE 


AS MRS. THORPE-DIDSBURY IN THE HOME SECRETARY 


(Gown worn in Act II.—From Photo by Schloss. ) 
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full of Dickens and Thackeray bits. It is 
seldom that we so thoroughly enjoy rehears- 
ing a play as we have done this, and if it in- 
terests the public as much as it has the com- 
pany, it will be a great success.” 
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ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE 
(From $2 up to $300.) 


N visiting our best furniture establish- 

I ments one is surprised at the vast num- 

ber of beautiful pieces displayed, and at 

the solidity, careful finish and good modeling 

shown in the low-priced as well as the most 

expensive varieties. Furniture of every epoch 
is shown, 

The fanciful, elaborate and ornate style of 
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the Louis Quinze period, with its gilding, or- 
namental sculpture and exquisite tapestries, is 
reproduced so as to attract the attention of 
connoisseurs, the less ornate but beautiful 
forms of the Louis Seize period, with their 
strong supports and serions bends, following 
as closely upon the lines of the old models as 
skilled workmen can copy them. Italian 
and German Renaissance, Empire and Coio- 
nial styles, all are represented, and are made 
adaptable to modern furnishings. There are 
Buhl and Ormulu tables and cabinets of un- 
usual beauty; desks and stands of Vernis 
Martin ; suits of white mahogany ; of maple, 
brass-mounted; examples of Dutch and 
French inlays; the modern Adams and the 
time-honored Chippendale—all are to be 
seen. Chamber suits of oak, sixteenth cen- 
tury, cost from $25 to $30; in mahogany 
the price is from $60 to $80, and in walnut 


from $30 to $50. Those suits, in bird's-eye 
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maple, are $50 and upward, and in withe 
enamel, $60 and upward. 

Pieces may be bought separately, and there 
are charming dressing tables, of white enam- 
eled wood, made in Louis Quinze style, which 
is a graceful table, without any drawers, as a 
rule, although one diawer is sometimes seen, 
and with a curved, oval mirror, wide, but not 
high, which range in price from $17 to $24. 
Those with drawers, and with oval, shield- 
shaped, or oblong mirrors, are from $20 to 
In bird's-eye maple they cost from 


25. 
16 to $22, and in oak, may be bought for 
12. 


Amwm 


Delightful corner dressing tables of white 
enameled wood are shown. They have a 
triangular shelf, surrounded by brass spindle 
railing, two drawers with brass handles and 
mountings, and a heart-shaped mirror. The 
price is $35. Other quaint shapes are in 
curly birch or maple, and have oblong mirrors 
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with round corners, shelves set with Minton 
tiles, and straight, slender legs. These are 
$30. 

Mahogany or walnut china closets, with five 
shelves, enclosed in glass and lined with maple, 
cut in panels at the back, may be had for $30 
and upward. When composed of bird’s-eye 
maple, with gilt ornamentation, the price is 
$80. Sometimes these closets are made to 
fit in corners, and in that case they are not 
so wide, although equally high, and cost from 
$30 to $50. Splendid sideboards in old oak 
are shown in all sizes, and of great beauty as 
to carving and form. They are ponderous, 
and intended only for large dining-rooms 
where the furnishings are of French or Ger- 
man Renaissance. ‘They cost from $100 to 
$300. 

Bookcases are shown for from $10 to $100. 
Among these are the following: A three- 
door (glass) mahogany bookcase for $30, the 
same in oak for $25, in walnut for $28, and 
in white enameled wood for $26. Among 
other ‘‘ modern antiques,’’ are Louis Quinze 
tables, with scroll corners and curved legs, 
polished, and with gilded ornamentation, for 
from $20 to $80; library tables of old ma- 
hogany, with carved legs representing dragons, 
for $75 ; long, narrow hall tables of quartered 
oak, splendid with carvings, for $80; and 
quaintly carved old Venetian chairs, for from 
$14 up to $25. 

Furniture after Chippendale and Sheraton 
comes in the shape of sideboards, chairs and 
dressing tables, and is very attractive. The 
sideboards have curved fronts, straight legs, 
and are ornamented with brass carving, locks 
and handles. Sometimes there is a little oval 
mirror in the top, and sometimes two shelves, 
with mirror back, They are, asa rule, of 
mahogany, highly polished, and are quaint 
and old-time looking. They cost from $25 
to $100, according to ornamentation and size. 
The chairs have almost invariably open- 
work backs of various patterns, with interlac- 
inglines. They are very little carved, and the 
front legs are often curved and end in ball and 
claw feet. They cost $10 and upward. 

Chippendale dressing bureaus come, accord- 
ing to size, from $30 to $60, and quaint secre- 
taries, brass bound and brass ornamented, 
from $75 to $200. Drawing room suites of 
gilded wood, upholstered in satin damask, are 
displayed in all styles. The inlaid woods of 
the Empire, the railed backs and arms of 
old Colonial times, and the modern French 
models, are all to be seen, and each is char- 
acteristically beautiful. The prices vary from 
$45 for a suite of three pieces, up to $100. 
When the suite is composed of five or seven 
pieces, the prices increase in proportion. 
Many of the most modish drawing-room suites 
show no wood whatever, and are upholstered 
in beautiful stuffs in harmony with other fur- 
nishings. Providing that harmony is pre- 
served, there is no necessity of buying furni- 
ture in suites. 

Occasional armchairs, corner chairs, otto- 
mans and window seats, with couches or 
divans, take the place of suites in many 
houses. Divans covered with satin damask 
and furnished with pillows are expensive, and 
range in price from $75 to $100. Armchairs, 


“oak. Music 
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showing no wood, are from $35 up to $60. 
Reception chairs are from $5 to $10. 
Couches, simply covered, and intended for 
draperies of fur, kelim or Bagdad, are marked 
from $12 up to $25. Some lovely little 
tabourets or footstools are shown with gilded 
wood frames, and upholstered with colored 
striped straw, for $12. When upholstered in 
satin damask the price is $4. 

Very beautiful screens are to be seen. An 
example, standing about four feet high, with 
elaborate scroll frame of gilded wood, is com- 
posed of pale blue brocade, with central design 
in the weave of vase, filled with pink vases. 
This single panel screen is marked at $75. 
Others,in two or three panels 
of graduated hight, have 
mirrors of clear plate glass 
set in upper part of panels, 
the lower portion being 
covered with brocades of dif- 
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ferent colors. These are 
examples of rococo, and 
cost from $40 to $60. 

A dazzling array of 
desks, at very reasonable 
prices, meets the eye at 
every turn. Those in white enamel are very 
dainty. A charming one, quaint in shape, 
with curved legs, one drawer and small oval 
mirror above the desk, is powdered over with 
violet, different shades of lilac and purple paint- 
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ed with delicacy. The price is $30. Others 
show Dresden bouquets, contrasting harmoni- 
ously with the pure white ground, and have 
railed shelves above the desk. These are $30. 
Plain white and gold desks are from $14 to 
$18. In mahogany, some lovely desks are 
to be had, lined with bird’s-eye maple and 
ornamented with brass or gilded metal. The 
prices range from $10 up to $35, according 
to size. Empire desks, with pearl inlays and 
gilded or brass spindle-work rails, are any- 
where from $25 to $200, size having much 
to do with the price. For $8 roomy and 
well-finished desks in cherry or antique oak 
may be had which are very pretty and desir- 
able. 

Little wall cabinets in ebonised wood, with 
upper, lower and two side shelves, and central 
receptacle with glass door, may be bought for 
$6 or for $8 when of mahogany or antique 
cabinets in maple, oak and 
mahogany, are from $6 to $20. Curio tables, 
with carved and gilded legs, and enclosed plate 
glass top, are $20 and upward, according to 
size; when in mahogany, oak or cherry, are 
from $12 upward. 

English brass bedsteads may be seen in 
many patterns, and with more or less orna- 
mentation. Twin bedsteads seem to be pre- 
ferred by most people to the wide double ones, 







and they are very attractive, especially when 
provided with a canopy frame at the back, 
which takes in the two bedsteads, making 
them one to all appearance. Sometimes the 
space between the twin beds is defined by a 
brass arch at the foot connecting them. 
Pretty twin brass bedsteads, with canopy, may 
be bought for $60, when more ornamented, 
they bring from $80 to $100. Charming 
single brass bedsteads are offered for from 
$16 to $18, when furnished with a canopy 
the prices are from $22 to $40. Quaint, 
oddly-shaped chairs and settles of Vene- 
tian wood, resembling our black walnut, 
and hand carved in many curious patterns, 
suitable for hall furnishings, etc., are to be 
seen at some of the best houses for moderate 
prices. A very attractive hall chair, with 
carved back and legs, sells for $12. A 
handsome settee, with high back, finely carved 
with figure and floral designs mingled with 
scrolls, may be purchased for $25. Hall 
tables of this wood range in price from $25 
up to $50. Many pieces are shown of this 
beautiful carved wood, some of which are 
splendid specimens of French Rennais- 
sance. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIRTHDAY OFFERINGS TO 
THE STERNER SEX——SMOKING-JACKETS, 
GOWNS, BATHROBES AND MUFFLERS 


(From $2 up to $45. ) 


Just now there are reductions in house 
coats, smoking jackets and bath robes, which 
are tempting to the buyer who goes in for 
the useful. Comfortab'e blanket robes, the 
stripes forming trimming down the fronts, 
with turn-down collar and buttons, are 
offered for $3.50. 

Heavy eider-down bath robes, figured or in 

stripes, may be purchased for from $2.98 to 
$4.75, and blanket 
gowns in colors and 
figured patterns for 
$7.75. 
Jackets in different 
colors, of all wool tri- 
cot, in garnet, brown, 
gray and blue, with 
quilted silk linings, are 
marked down to $4.95 
since the holidays. 
Velveteen smoking 
jackets in black or 
brown, with corded edges, and silk lined, come 
at $8.50, and when of Bedford cords, with 
silk trimmings and facings, are $9.75. Real 
silk velvet smoking jackets, handsomely 
trimmed, cost from $9.50 to $24. Tuxedo 
velvet jackets are $24, and when of corduroy 
are from $9.50 to $14. 

Lounging jackets of brocaded silk, show- 
ing all-over Persian designs in mixed colors, 
cost from $30 to $35, and dressing gowns of 
tricot, cashmere or figured silks from $10 to 
$45. 
Handsome silk mufflers are shown for $2, 
but those of the best quality,-one yard square, 
are from $4 to $6. , 
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MODISH HATS FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 























WOMEN’S CLUBS 


THE ORIGINAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES 


? i “Here is no more happy sign of the 
times than the pride taken in good 
American ancestry, and in honoring 

those who helped to form our nation. Among 

the number of patriotic societies now in exist- 
ence, with chapters and branches in every 
state, the greatest interest attaches to the 

Society of Colonial Dames, which was the 

first organization formed. 

The idea of such a society originated with 
Mrs. Archibald Gracie King, Mrs. J. K. 
Van Rensselaer and Mrs John Lyon Gardi- 
ner. As these ladies were members of an 
old family with associations and _ interests 
among the families and events of the histor- 
ical past, they felt that there should be an 
order of ladies founded on the same lines as 
those of the Sons of the Revolution and 
other patriotic bodies of men. As one of 
the objects in view is the sifting and verifying 
of family records, each lady desiring to be- 
come a member must be able to plainly set 
forth her claims to ancestors’ resident in the 
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AN ORGAN RECITAL—VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


one of the thirteen original colonies. All 
the ‘* family trees ’’ are carefully verified, and 
if satisfactory, are kept on file. This has led 
to a great looking over of records, and care- 
ful study of all classes of historical events has 
resulted therefrom. 

In face of this simple and straightforward 
constitution, families who have suddenly 
achieved long lines of assumed ancestry, por- 
traits and crests, find that their new blazon 
can scarcely pass muster before all the 
researches, the lights and side lights of history 
which the officers have at their fingers’ ends. 

Many heartburns have of course resulted 
from this, but unless the whole object of the 
society is a mere pretence, it must strictly 
investigate all data offered to it. Not only in 
disentangling and unearthing family records 
has the Society been of value, but in preserv- 
ing old libraries and relics, and preserving 
the distinction of historical buildings, trees 
and monuments. 

Moving quietly, it has often been ‘the 
power behind the throne ’’ which has stirred 
up the newspapers to patriotic frenzy over the 
sweeping away of some landmark. Whose 
heart did not beat a little faster, and whose 
dollars flowed cheerfully, during the recent 
‘‘revel’’ held for the purpose of raising 
money to preserve ** Fort Cruilo,’’ the house 
where Yankee Doodle was written? No 
prettier sight can be imagined than the ball- 
room, filled with fair women and girls, 
dressed in the old satin and brocade gowns 





which had come down to them from their 
great-grandmothers, the wives of some 
patroon, burgomaster, governor-general, or 
official of the time when our national air 
was God Save the King. 

At the monthly meetings papers are read 
about some historical event or circumstance, 
and a number of delightful unwritten notes of 
history have been discovered for the enjoy- 
ment of the morning, which might well 
interest the nation at large. One lady was 
able to read the diary of one of the witches 
confined in Salem. Another the love-letters 
of the patriot Nathan Hale. Another an 
unpublished diary of Washington’s. Surely 
no aim could be more beautiful than this, 
which fosters patriotism, keeps green the 
memories of past heroes, and recalls the charm 
and grace of a day that is dead. Mrs. Archi- 
bald Gracie King is the president. Other 
officers and Colonial Dames are Mrs. J. K. 
Van Rensselaer, Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner, 
Mrs. Oscar Egerton Schmidt, Mrs. Her- 
mann Livingston, Miss Josephine Stevens, 
Mrs. Montgomery Bailey, Mrs. Sackett 
Barclay, Mrs. Rufus Delafield, Mrs. Edwin 
Stevens. 


MUFFINS IN HIS 
ROLE OF ORGANIST 


Wo of Boston’s most 
celebrated felines are 
named respectively 

Scamp and Muffins. These 
two cats are without doubt 
the most famous of their tribe 
in existence, by reason of the 
thousands of their pictures 
which have circulated through- 
out the country during the 
past five years. The fame of 
Muffins has been enhanced 
greatly through the efforts of 
L. Prang & Co., who pub- 
lished in 1893 a series of his 


pictures under the title of 
Thomas’s Orchestra, which 
enjoyed a great success. Muf- 


fins is also the original of sev- 
eral of John A. Lowell & Co.’s 
famous cat calendar pictures. 
Scamp’s portrait will appear 
later. 


A “YALLER DORG” 


F one believes in the trans- 

I migration of souls, what 

a quaint, obstinate, vain, 
courageous, faithful soul lodged 
in the body of our little 
‘* yaller dorg,’’ Fax ! 

One stormy night, when the 
wind shrieked down the chim- 
ney, and the sleet beat upon 
the window, we heard a dole- 
ful howling from a churchyard near. The 
sound came fitfully borne upon the gusts. 

‘©That must be some lost dog,’’ said 
F » kindest and gentlest of men. ‘*I 
can’t stand that. No animal should be out 
without shelter a night like this.”’ 

He donned overshoes, coat and hat, and 
ventured out into the night. When he re- 
turned he carried in his arms ashivering little 
cur. He had found it over in the church- 
yard, trying to find shelter against a tomb- 
stone. 

The little beast was a typical ‘‘ yaller dorg,”’ 
his beauty not enhanced by a large, hairless 
scar on one side. His only charm was his 
eyes; they were the truest, clearest, most 
pathetic eyes. 

The little animal was put down in the 
kitchen to keep warm, and the next morning 
we presented him to our washerwoman, a 
fat, good-natured negro. 

We used to meet him in the street after 
that. He would rush up, prostrate himself, 
fawn upon us with wistful eyes, and try to 
follow our footsteps, begging in all but words 
to be taken home with us. Fax, even then 
when his name was Jack, and he dwelt in a 
negro shanty, felt that his true place was in 
the higher walks of life. 

At last, moved by his pleadings, Jack was 
purchased back from the darkey for the small 
sum of a quarter, re-christened Fax, and es- 
tablished as a member of the family. 

Now, what a change came over him. His 








bearing acquired a lofty dignity that even im- 
posed upon his street acquaintances, making 
many a dog of twice his size treat him with 
respectful observance. 

To his former mistress he was condescend- 
ingly polite, allowing, however, no undue 
familiarities. With us he was obstinate and 
undemonstratively affectionate. 

He considered himself as entirely one of 
us. As the younger members of the house- 
hold married and set up their separate estab- 
lishments, he accepted the branch households. 

He paid each a visit upon an average of 
once or twice a week, trotting off down the 
street by himself in a business-like manner, 
and barking at the door of the house until he 
was admitted. 

He would pay his respects to the mistress, 
go through the rooms seeing waat was going 
on, and come trotting home again in the 
course of an hour or so. 

These friendly relations, however, came to 
a sudden and violent end. He began to pay 
his visits at unpleasantly early hours. One 
morning, having roused every one at five 
o’clock by imperative barkings and howlings 
at the front door, and having, upon gaining 
admittance, trotted upstairs and poked his 
cold nose against the faces on the pillows, he 
was put out in a very summary manner, 

Fax’s dignity never recovered from this 
insult. He never went there again except 
with his, mistress, and then he sat close by 
her chair, ignoring all efforts of the c ffenders 
to heal the breach. 

His break with the second household was 
even more painful. 

A very young dog, twice the size of Fax, 
had been established there. This was rather 
pleasant, as Fax enjoyed the respect and adula- 
tion of the younger dog, and tyranized over 
him unmercifully. But the worm will 
turn! 

One day Fax tried, once too often, to take 
a bone from him. Then with a sharp yap 
Ponto fell upon him. There was a cat—a 
friend and ally of Ponto—and judging it was 
a free fight, she joined it. Together they 
upset Fax into a pot of red paint left near the 
porch, and ended by rolling him down the 
terrace into the street. 

No dog, let alone a Fax, could ever have 
forgiven such treatment as that. 

Fax had a very keen eye for social distinc- 
tions, among both dogs and people. With a 
handsome, thoroughbred dog, especially if 
large, he would be suavely polite. He never 
truckled. They simply met upon the same 
social plane. 

With mongrels or gutter dogs he was 
haughty and truculent, whatever their size. 
He had no sympathy for socialism. Fax had 
an ideal of himself as a large and handsome 
dog of rare breed. 

One day, strolling into a shop, he saw, ad- 
vancing toward him, from the depths of a large 
mirror, a rough-haired, yellow cur, with a 
large hairless scar on one side. 

Fax assumed his haughtiest bearing, walk- 
ing as though the hinges in his legs were 
rusty. Turning his head aside in a disgusted 
manner, he snarled, and paraded up and down 
stify before the mirror. His contempt at 
his own image sent us into peals of laughter. 

Fax looked exceedingly uncomfortable. 
Something was evidently wrong, though just 
what he did not know. He lowered his tail, 
glanced suspiciously from us toward his re- 
flection, and sneaked out of the door and 
rushed for home. 

Let us touch lightly upon the end of little 
Fax. It was so pitiful, and yet, lke all 
heroism, so beautiful and fine. 

It was only his mistress’s old hat, that had 
been thrown out into the ash-barrel, and 
blown from there to a wet place on the ground. 
There it froze fast. 

When one of the boys opened the door that 
night to call Fax in the air was white with 
skurrying flakes. 

Again and again he called, only to be 
answered by a volley of barks. The obstinate 
little fellow was not ready to come. There 
was a silence, and then the kitchen door 
opened and shut. 

‘¢ He has gone into the kitchen,”’ said the 
boy, shutting the door, and hurrying back to 
the warm fireside all a-shiver. 

But Fax had not gone in the kitchen way. 

We found him under a little heap of snow 





the next day, guarding, even to death, the old 
cast-off hat. 

So, as he came to us out of a winter's 
night, he vanished into it again, his little soul 
spec ding through the cold and darkness to that 
dog-heaven in which all true dog-lovers must 
believe. Katharine Pyle. 


HOW FATIGUE DIED 


A HORSE STORY 


Rcher, the celebrated jockey, was rid- 
A in a steeplechase, his mount being a 
horse called (presumably ironically ) 
Fatigue. Archer was quite fond of the horse, 
who returned his affection with liberal 
interest. 

At the last fence the horse fell and broke 
his leg. Archer, though of course thrown, 
fell away from the horse, and was not badly 
hurt. As soon as he discovered what had 
happened, he realized that the horse must be 
shot, and murmured, ‘poor old chap — 
that’s your last run,”’ 

He walked away to deliver news of the 
accident and arrange to have the horse shot, 
but was stopped by hearing a whinny. Poor 
Fatigue could only lift his head, but he was 
looking after and calling the mount he loved 
so well. Archer returned to the horse, and 
sitting down on the turf, took the injured 
animal’s head in his lap, and sent the first 
boy who came up with a message for what 
was necessary. In the interim, the horse lay 
still, spasms of pain shivering through him 
from time to time, with the tears running 
out of his big brown eyes, but through all his 
sufferings showing the comfort he felt in 
Archer’s caressing touch. The owner pres- 
ently arrived, and at once regretfully ac- 
knowledged the necessity for the killing. A 
pisto} having been procured, the question 
arose who should perform the act of mercy. 
Archer was asked. His answer was charac- 
teristic : 

‘© No, I’m damned if I can.’ 

His voice choked on the expletive. No 
one wanted to shoot poor Fatigue. A small 
boy volunteered, if no one else would, but— 
‘*he’da heep ruthur nut.’’ When the pistol 
was finally given him, his small hands trem- 
bled so that Archer took the weapon from 
the boy, saying: ‘* You’re nervous, lad; 
you'll bungle it. He sha’nt have his pain 
added to. He'll never know what put him 
out of his misery.’” Addressing the horse, he 
added: ‘If 1 wasn’t fond of yer, I couldn’t 
bring myself to do it, but as it is, you sha’nt 
run risks of being hurt more.”’ 

With one hand he caressed the horse’s 
head, with the other he put the pistol to the 
animal’s forehead. 

** Good-by, Fatigue, old chap, good-by,”’ 
and he pulled the trigger. 

Fatigue hardly struggled, but settled down, 
dead, with his head still on his favorite 
mount’s lap, and Archer sat quite still till 
the last quiver was over, his head bowed, and 
mever seemed to notice the red that was 
staining his breeches. Kate. 


> 


A marked difference between new and old 
world customs is furnished by the attendance 
at the Hammerstein Olympia, where the 
gross returns for one week are reported as 
$40,000, new world interest in a new under- 
taking. In Europe mest things have to grow 
slowly into favor. Here the tendency is to 
tire of public entertainers who have been in 
steady view some years. Mr. Kelcev, Mr. 
Felix Morris, Miss Ada Rehan, are far more 
valuable exponents of histrionics now than 
three or four years ago, when they were con- 
stantly lauded and admired. Yet now press 
and public are always finding some trivial 
faults with them. The late Dion Boucicault 
found this out. The moment they began to 
tire of him here he always went over to Lon- 
don for a year or two. 


**Wait a minute, 


> 


First Casn Girt: 
Annie, and I will go with you.’ 

Seconp Ditto: ‘**I can’t; I’m in an 
awful hurry, but will walk slow, so that you 
can catch me.”’ 


’ 


‘* Does position affect sleep?’’ asked a 
medical writer. It does when the man holds 
the position of night watchman, —Texas Sift- 
ings. 
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TIFFANY NOVELTIES IN JEWELED ORNAMENTS 





























HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


Crown Lavender Pocket Salts 
CHARMING NOVELTY. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


Of London, call attention to one of their most charming novelties, 


The Crown The Crown 

Perfumed 
Pocket Salts. 

or in dainty kid pures 


pocket with perfect safety. 
for the first time introduced into this country. 








Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 

















In Bottles as shown 


Which can be carried in the 
Made by them for many years in England, but now 


CROWN LAVENDER 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS 
WHITE LILAC 

VIOLET 


following odors:— 


YLANG-YLANG 
VERBENA 
MATSUKITA 
And all other odors. 
THESE POCKET SALTS ARE PERFECT GEMS. 


Deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes, and identical in quality with the world-renowned Crown Lavender Salts and various Perfumed Salts, 
the creation of the Crown Perfumery Co., so long and favorably known to their London and Paris clientele. 


PRICES : Standard Size, 50cts. Smaller Size, 40 cts. In Kid Purses, 75 cts. Smaller Size, 60 cts. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM. a 

By sending either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., or Van Horn & Ellison, New York ; Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf Co., Wet ik 
Boston ; George B. Evans, Philadelphia; Leland Miller, St. Louis ; Wilmot J. Hall & Co,, Cincinnati; or W. C. Scupham, Chicago, Ill., one 
of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent to any address. Name the odor required. Sold everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations. 

As wretched imitations are being made and under various titles, calculated to degrade the article, attention is asked to the following in one of 
the leading fashionable journals of London. 
From the London Court Circular : ; ; 

It is our duty to warn our readers against all these disgraceful imitations, French, English and American, for while 
the compliment paid to the Crown Perfumery Co. is no doubt sincere, the public who buy them are the real sufferers, and 
only find chagrin and disappointment The only genuine and original Lavender and Perfumed Salts, so widely known for 
their exquisite bouquet, are the production of the Crown Perfumery Co., of London, and have received everywhere the 
enthusiastic approval of the polite world for many years.”’ 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
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In healthfulness is comfort— 
in comfort is happiness—in 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear 
is continual healthfulness— 





tumes and manteaux 1 
| of all descriptions, of PATTERN COMPLETE 
which 25 CENTS. 


PATTERNS Book for Nothing. 


may be obtained from us. Inquiries or orders by Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
mail receive prompt attention. 831 Broadway, New York. 


THE aN SSeSEs33 oh a, ah, aN oN 3's 903 Rventway, Con, 2oth St. 


Morse-Broughton Co. ew York. 
3 E. 19th St. Bet. B’way & 5th Ave. 


3 eh | gar 
Medium and Shortwaists, seid a $1.00, $1.25 Mew York. Le j ule) F 
jade ned pase. It your dealer does not keep them a ty hme copy of the new **L'Art de la Th 2 i" ~ 
write to ’ . 
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Packer’s Tar Soap 


Is the BEST SHAlMPOOING AGENT Known 
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THE PANSY CORSETCOMPANY 





Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with » and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
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Pure, mild, and antiseptic—it removes Dandruff, allays 
Itching, prevents Baldness, and keeps the hair soft, lustrous, and 


healthful. 


designed. 

A similat case bound in soft brown leather, most sgreeable 
to the touch and stamped in goid, yoo for $2.25, postage 
free. This leather.bound case is designed ally for 
drawing-room tabies, for which it makes « ¢ orna- 


Beat. 
Address, 


*¢ Packer's Tar Soap is of great value for cleansing the scalp, and is soothing and healing 7 
m | VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York 


in irritable conditions of the skin.’’—Med. and Surg. Rep. 






























































































THE ART INTEREST 


VERLET, IN HIS DESIGN FOR THE PEDESTAL OF 
THE BUST OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT, HAS 
DARED TO INTRODUCE THE FEMININE 
FASHIONS OF THE HOUR, WHEREBY 
HE STRIKES A NOTE THAT MAY 
WELL ARREST THE ATTEN- 
TION OF ART MANNERISTS— 

WHAT COMES OF A SLAVISH DEVOTION TO 
THE AMERICAN SUBJECT BY THE AMERI- 
CAN ARTIST—WILL MR. MACNEIL 
BE WISE TO ADHERE TO HIS 
RESOLUTION TO RESTRICT 
HIS EFFORTS TO THE 
PORTRAYAL OF 
INDIANS ? 


French sculptor named Verlet has 
A given an impulse in the right di- 

rection to that movement in favor of 
practical, realistic, contemporary art, which 
has probably lost some ground, even in this 
country, within the last two or three years, 
under the influence of the Society of the Rose 
J Croix, and its imitators of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library decorations, of Aubrey Beardsley 
and Wiil H. Bradley, of Anthony Hope and 
Stanley J. Weyman, and even of the develop- 
ment of the poster. 

In M. Verlet’s case the theme which 
“ agitated itself,’’ as the French say, was of 
a figure at the foot of the pedestal of the bust 
of Guy de Maupassant, to be set up in the 
Parc Monceau. Maupassant not being a 
realist, though he certainly was a modern, 
the sculptor solved his problem by throwing 
on the marble bench which forms the base of 
this monument, the reclining figure of a 
young girl in the fashionable gown of the 
day, leaning her elbows on a_ cushion, 
reading one of the romancer’s tales, smiling 
softly and absorbed in her perusal, and yet 
rendering this modish figure with an artistic 
touch. This he has succeeded in doing, by 
skilfully making the most of the artistic fea- 
tures in the modern costume; the cotsage, 
fitting closely to reveal the shape of the body, 
the heavy, puffed sleeves for decorative folds 
on the arms, and the full skirts, making 
handsome drapery, and falling negligently 
over the side of her couch. 

The puffed sleeves, naturally, are said to 
have occasioned him endless research 1n line 
and form; but though this feature of the 
garment is generally confectioned by the 
modiste of the day with but small regard for 
artisiic results, its innate possibilities may be 
seen in any reproduction of the seated figure 
in Titian’s so-called Sacred and Profane Love. 
M. Verlet has not done quite as well as the 
great Venetian, but he has succeeded so well 
that the French critics are saying that his 
figure will probably not become ridiculous and 
démodé with the change of fashions, but al- 
ways remain artistic and presentable. And 
they proceed to wonder whether the feminine 
modes of the day are not really more tasteful 
and sensible than they used to be, and 
whether some hope for the future of the hu- 
man race may not be found in this fact. 

In this country the teachings of this ‘‘ paint- 
nothing-but-what-you-see-around-you’’ school 
naturally run into the ‘* American,’’ and 
what may be called the Jingo, school of art. 
( The incidental shutting out of most of the 
things that tend to make life comfortable for 
refined and imaginative people, naturally, is 
not to be considered.) The logical outcome 
of the American school is the devotion to 
aboriginal themes, and it isnot surprising 
that the young Chicago sculptor, who has 
won the Rineheart Roman Scholarship prize, 
declares that ** Rome, with all its tempta- 
tions for the classical, will not induce me to 
give up my Indian subjects.’’ So all-com- 
prehensive are the precepts of good technical 
training that Mr. Macneil will probably learn 
to do Indian subjects better in the villa Ludo- 
vici ; and since his work already shows the 
good results of his Parisian education under 
Chapu and Falguiére, and a certain innate 
artistic judgment, it is probably just as well 
that he should continue to do his Indians. 
But Rome may suggest to him that an art 
which only concerns itself with the plastic 
aspect of savages, or with obscure incidents in 
early colonial or border history, will never 
deliver anything but a local and limited mes- 
sage. 


It will be a very obstinate advocate of this 
devotion to the strictly modern who would 
remain unconvinced before the admirable 
little Meissonier, the Card Players, shown at 
the last monthly exhibition of the Unicn 
League Club. Before this human document 
—with its skilfully selected, arranged and 
presented types—this revival of an historical 
epoch in a guard-room group of cavaliers, 
this most knowing and complete science of 
design, color and atmosphere, it would be 
difficult to maintain the doctrines of the con- 
temporary school of art, not for art’s sake, 
but for to-day’s. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


RUSSIA'S OPPOSITION TO A BULGARIAN RULER 
BEING OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC FAITH—— 
HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF BULGARIA 
—-BRAVE PRINCE ALEXANDER, WHO 
FACED BULLETS, BUT DECLINED TO 
COQUETTE WITH ASSASSINATION 
POSSI BILITIES——PRINCE FER- 
DINAND’S DEFIANCE OF RUS- 
SIA IN HIS MARRIAGE WITH 
MARIE LOUISE, ANP HIS 
SUBSEQUENT EF- 

CONCILIATE HIS POWERFUL 
NEIGHBOR-——THE LONDON SPECTATOR’S 
PROPHECY THAT THE COBURG APPRE- 
CIATION OF MATERIAL THINGS WILL 
TIP THE SCALE IN FAVOR OF THE 
BULGARIAN THRONE FOR LITTLE 


FORT TO 


PRINCE BORIS, AS AGAINST 
HIS BEING REARED IN 
THE FAITH OF HIS 
FATHER 


es F one thing be assured: Russia will 
O never recognize a Roman Catholic 
prince—never, never !’’ was the 
statement recently made by a Russian official 
to an English newspaper correspondent, and 
herein lies the secret of the long controversy 
in regard to the religion of little Prince Boris, 
son of the reigning Prince of Bulgaria. The 
baby was baptized according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church, of which his par- 
ents are members, but for reasons of state it 
is desirable that the heir to the throne shall 
be a member of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
Prince Ferdinand has informed the Sobranye, 
the National Assembly of Bu’garia, that it is 
his intention to comply with the national 
wish in this matter ‘‘ as soon as he has suc- 
ceeded in removing the principal difficulties 
which stand in the way of its realization.’’ 
The Principality of Bulgaria was created by 
the Treaty of Berlin, and signed by Turkey 
and the great Powers in July, 1878. This 
treaty is being constantly referred to, since the 
great nations of Europe base their right of in- 
tervention in the affairs of Turkey, and their 
duty of extending protection tothe Armenians 
upon its provisions. Professor Geffcken, in 
the latest Nineteenth Century, asserts that the 
success of Bulgaria in throwing off the Turk- 
ish yoke turned the heads of the Armenian 
Committee in London, and made them desir- 
ous of making Armenia, too, into a princi- 
pality also. This is a geographical impossi- 
bility, for Armenia is not a well-defined dis- 
trict, such as Bulgaria has been ever since the 
treaty of 1878, and in noregion do Armenians 
number more than fifty per cent. of the popu- 
lation, Armenians, Kurds, Turks and Jews 
live **intertwined with each other,’’ while 
in Bulgaria there was a homogeneous nation- 
ality of one creed. Yet in its treatment of 
its Armenian subjects, the Porte has, to a 
great extent, repeated its oppressive attitude 
toward the Bulgarians. Continued misrule 
goaded the Bulgarians to rebellion, which the 
authorities met by most atrocious cruelties and 
revolting massacres. Russia’s interference 
may have been dictated by her never-forgotten 
policy of approaching Constantinople by every 
means, but to many of her people it was un- 
doubtedly a religious crusade, waged by the 
armies of the White Tzar. The Imperial 
government may have seized the opportunity 
to upset the Turkish power, but the people 
thought they were only sending aid to their 
brothers in Christianity. When the other 
powers, particularly England, realized the 
immense increase of influence this ‘‘ crusade ”’ 
might leave in the hands of Russia, she in- 
terferred to keep the Ottoman government 
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from being entirely wiped off the face of 
Europe, and in the famous treaty that prom- 
ised security to the Armenians (which, alas! 
has not been given), erected that Turkish 
province inhabited by Christians, and known 
as Bulgaria, into a principality. 

The treaty provided that although Bulgaria 
was to remain tributary to Turkey, it should 
make its own laws, have a Christian govern- 
ment and a national militia. The Prince of 
Bulgaria was to be elected by the people and 
confirmed by the Sublime Porte, with the 
consent of the Powers. No member of any 
of the great reigning houses was to be el'gible 
for election. Prince Alexander of Batten- 
burg was the prince elected, the most inter- 
esting and ,unhappy of that family. He was 
a son of the uncle of the late Grand Duke of 
Hesse, Ludwig 1v., who married Princess 
Alice, the second daughter of Queen Victoria. 
The story of his briet reign is as romantic as 
that of the Prisoner of Zenda. In the short 
war between the Servians and the Bulgarians, 
he fought so bravely for his adopted people 
that he is called after its one great battle, the 
hero of Slivinitza, and the brave ruler of the 
plucky little principality was watched by the 
heads of greater nations with much interest. 
But Bulgaria was growing too independent. 
Stephan Stambuloff, who had served as a vol- 
unteer in the Russian army during the Turco- 
Russian war, and who had since become the 
most powerful man in Bulgaria, and the Pres- 
ident of the Sobranye, had worked so long 
and so hard to achieve an independence in 
more than name for his country, that he was 
succeecing too well. 

Freedom from Turkey had practically been 
secured, for the connection between the two 
countries had been left so slight as not to be 
burdensome, but the great northern neighbor 
was more to be feared. Russia had spent 
much on her war with Turkey, and had 
gained little. Why should she not add Bul- 
garia to her dominions, with Bulgaria’s consent, 
gained either by threats or bribes? It was not 
probable that Europe could risk another war, 
if Bulgaria declared herself satisfied, and, at 
any rate, offense could be avoided by an 
‘*alliance *’ instead of absorption of the 
smaller by the greater. In August, 1886, 
Alexander was kidnapped and carried over the 
Russian border, and, although the exact par- 
ticulars of that event are not accurately known, 
it is reasonable to infer Russia anticipated that 
in the confusion which would follow, such 
disorder would prevail as would stir some party 
to call for Russian assistance to restore order. 
Nothing of the kind happened, however, for 
Stambuloff and two others established a pro- 
visional government, overthrew the revolu- 
tionists, and recalled Alexander. But the 
young prince felt fate too strong for him, and 
the courage that made him the hero of Slivi- 
nitza, failed before the terrors of kidnapping 
and assassination. Alexander abdicated in 
September, and Stambuloff’s influence secured 
the election of Ferdinand, Duke of Saxony. 

Ferdinand is the younger son of the late 
Augustus, Duke of Saxony, and _ Princess 
Clementine, of Bourbon-Orleans, daughter of 
Louis Philippe. His election has never been 
confirmed by the Porte or by the treaty 
powers, but no one has felt it necessary to stir 
up a European war to deprive the Bulgarians 
of the prince of their chcice. 

In 1893 Ferdinand married Marie Louise, 
daughter of Duke Robert of Parma, an act 
which still more antagonized Russia. Marie 
Louise is, of course, a Roman Catholic, and 
the Bulgarian people are members of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. By Stambuloff’s 
influence again, an amendment to the Consti- 
tution was passed in 1893 by the Sobranye, 
permitting the reigning prince to retain the 
Roman Catholic faith, but providing that his 
successors to the throne must be of the na- 
tional religion. This permission to Ferdi- 
nand to remain Roman Catholic and to take 
a Roman Catholic wife was the act of Stam- 
buloff, practically, and was the last straw 
which broke the back of Russia’s patience. 

Ferdinand’s ingratitude to the man who 
had raised him to power is well known.. It 
is said that it afflicts him to have the Russian 
and other diplomatists remove their decora- 
tions when dining with him, as they are not 
permitted to recognize his government offici- 
ally. For the last two years he has made 
every effort to ingratiate himself with Russia, 





and to overturn the policy adopted by Stambu- 
loff. It was indeed a sinister coincidence that 
M. Stambuloff was assassinated last July at the 
very time when a deputation was at St. Peters- 
burg begging in contrition for forgiveness of 
the work done by the murdered patriot. 
While Prince Ferdinand has been accused of 
instigating the crime, few persons give that 
suspicion credence, but he and his ministry 
had certainly failed to furnish Stambuloff with 
adequate police protection against the dangers 
of violence which -he notoriously feared. 
Stambuloff had been a hard mzn, and had 
many personal enemies. Last April he said, 
contrasting himself to Bismarck, that it 
would not be granted to him to see in the 
evening of his life his work standing firm be- 
fore him, as he would certainly be assassinated. 
Furthermore, he had asked permission to go 
to Carlsbad to seek relief from a serious mal- 
ady, and it had been refused him. These 
circumstances throw grave discredit upon Fer- 
dinand. 

Now the Sobranye insists that the child 
Boris shall be brought up a member of the 
national church, but Ferdinand, with all his 
desire to placate Russia—which a promise on 
his part to accede to this demand would go far 
to accomplish— hesitates, claiming that he is 
‘¢ passing through a severe mental struggle,’’ 
imbued as he is with the convictions of the 
faith inherited from his father. The London 
Spectator feels ‘‘that it is a struggle from 
which the king and not the believer is cer- 
tain to come out victor, and that the convic- 
tions inherited from his father will not in the 
end be allowed to interfere with the eminently 
practical traditions of the Coburg family.”’ 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


GILDING AND A COMPOSITION MATERIAL EN- 
ABLE A CLEVER CHATELAINE TO COPY AN 
ALHAMBRA DESIGN FOR THE ENTRANCE TO 
A SPANISH SMOKING-ROOM—THE RE- 
TURN OF THE BRACELET—ITS BAR- 
BARIC POSSIBILI TIES——-ORANGE 
HOLDERS, THEIR DESIRABILITY 
AND THE FORM THEY 
COME IN 


T is scarcely necessary in these days for 
I one to visit foreign cities in order to 
gather an idea of the life and arts of the 
people, for it almost- seems as though the 
cities visited us. This re.impressed itself upon 
me lately, when visiting the home of one of 
our cosmopolitaines. After going through 
one apartment after another, each demonstrat- 
ing the thought of different nations, I felt as 
though I had been taken across the continent 
of Europe on the lightning express, and with 
an exceptionally intelligent and charming 
Cicerone to paint out the marked individual- 
ities of each, and to give me the petite his- 
toire of the many objects d’art et de virtue. 
A Spanish room particularly attracted me, 
not only because of the accompanying ro- 
mance and the architectural beauty of this 
country, but because of the cleverness of this 
particular conception of its strong individual- 
ity. The room was dedicated to smoking. 
A deep, square bow-window at one end was 
approachable through a triply-arched entrance, 
copied from the architecture of the Alhambra. 
This clever Chatelaine drew the design her- 
self, and had a carpenter to execute it ; then 
she covered this wooden structure with Lin- 
crusta Walton of appropriate design. The 
whole was gilded, and led me to suppose she 
had imported it just as it stood, so faithful 
was it in its counterfeit of the work of these 
early Moorish architects. Within were low 
tables and divans generously furnished with 
Spanish cushions ; the upholstered walls were 
decorated with most interesting mementos— 
several genuine Alhambra tiles, fans, photos, 
bits of armor, etc., etc. 

The windows were quite concealed with a 
large mirror, which was gracefully draped 
with several Spanish shawls, gaily colored ; 
this, of course, seemed toincrease the room’s 
dimensions, and at the same time produced an 
excellent effect when entering. The roof of 
this corner consisted of a printed cotton stuff, 
very Spanish in color and design, and was 
higher in the centre than at the sides, much 
like a tent. A few electric lights were con- 
cealed in several old hanging lamps, which 
were the finishing touches to a fascinating 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 44700 PURE 


High priced toilet soaps cost more than the Ivory, not 
because the soap itself is any better, but by reason of the ex- 


pensive wrappings, boxes and perfume. 


toilet soaps is much greater. 
_THE Procter & GamBie Co., Cinrth 





S7UNION SQUARE 





Then the profit on 


SUMING 


ite atic ois wile alte ails als ails alle aie 


Be “ Popufar Shop.” 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
cordially invite Personal Inspection of their 


seasonable Offerings : 


az iN THE FURNITURE ROOMS: 


Comfortable Chairs and Settles, Wicker Easy 
Chairs, in ** Liberty’? Velvet and Corduroy, 
Canton Cane Chairs, London Made Writing 
Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. 
(of proper style for Wedding and Heliday Presents). | 


AZ IN THE DELFT CORNER: 


Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 
Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks. 
(of a suitable sort for anniversary gifts) 


&@-IN THE FABRIC GALLERIES 
Very notable lines of inexpensive Stuffs for 
Hangings and Furniture, of recent fashion. 
Aa iN THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMENT: 


The representative Collection of effective for- 
eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost. 


The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 
The **Popular Shop’’ are not to be had elsewhere. 


424 sT. W. | “Liberty” Fabrics and Wall Papers. 
= Carriage Free 
AT 5th AVE. | to all Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg’ d.) 








TAKE YOUR WIFE | 


one of those handsome Pozzon1 Purr Boxes. 
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They are given free with each box of powder. | 


Once in awhile there is 


“ Something New Under the Sun’”’ 
and WE HAVE IT!! 
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Rubba Button 


HOSE SUPPOR 


THE ROUND RIB LOOP AND CUSHIONED STUD 
create A VELVET GRIP, 
THAT ON HOSIERY OF FINEST SILK 
WILL NEITHER CUT NOR SLIP, 


Sparanters Durable! 
by ~ all Kinds of 


vt 
wilt ‘Not Wear, aoete or 
become Unfasten 


Ask for Them at the Stores. 


If not found a sam ood air 
of Ladies’ Safety op 
Hose Supporters, Aw fon 
Lisle Web (white or black), 
will be mailed on receipt of 
25 cents in stamps or silver, 


Descriptive Circular free on 
applhcatian, 





Address the Manufacturers, 
George Frost Company, 
55z Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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The American Beauties 
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For 1896.... 





’ Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive 


Bicycling should be pure happiness. I’ 


Branch 


Ore., Los A 


to be if you ride a 


Windsor....$85 and $100 


SSS" For Catalogue, address 
SIEG & WALPOLE MFO. CO....Kenosha, Wis. 


pocgas-Ghtenge, 
Ange 


Address at -  ~ r to Kenosha, Wis. 





Milwaukee, Portland, 
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LADIES’ TAILOR AND HasiT 
MAKER. 


210 FIFTH Ava., New Yora. 





GENTLEMEN :—We enclose 
@ letter recei a few days 
ago, from Miss Lillian 4 


y fect. I fin 
=: sell, which we think, may be 


of service to you. 
Yours truly, tation o 
(S1ONED) REDFERN. than use 

















™ Columbia 


Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 


. For 1896 





/ 
YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
sonvenient kind of storehouse for mem- 


oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Iccasionally reminds you of the superb 
yuality of Columbia Bicycles 
your need of one. You won’t object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 
Address Calendar Department, 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


and of 


Mbssrs. Redfern, 
ato Fifth Avenue. 
ENTLEMEN :—Kindly mako up for me the gown I ‘se- 
esterday, wsing as A 4 suggested the Fiore Pom 
Chamois in the waist for warmth, and - 
sleeves to § 











Weetes Pues 


3 REOFEAN, What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


Fibre Chamois. 
3:8 WEST 77th ST., 
NEW YORK, August 14, 1895. 


in the skirt and 


ve them that very stylish and bouffant ef. 
that the moreen petticoat does not -_— half 
the style that the genuine Fibre Chamois 


oes. So > 


any, use nothing but the genuine goods. The imi- 
— pastiontar « aus I have found to be worse 


qionen)” "LILLIAN RUSSELL. $§ 
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AS ; 
WE HAVE SAID 


Sterling 
Bicycles 


NEED 
NO REPAIRS 


—are 

“Built Like a Watch” 
and run as easy 

Ride an Olive Green Sterling in "96 


Our New Catalog is a beauty! 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
274-276-278 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


Seheoverting, Daly & Gales, 302 Bway, New York 
Pacific Coast Branch, 314 Post St , San Francisco 
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LLLLLHHLY 
f<<-) Nirvana 
Perfumes 





>PPPH RK 


In Twelve , 

Exquisite Odors, |), 

Delicate, is 

Lasting. jad 

o” 

Made by > 

esd 4=6WM. RIEGER, {o> 
SE eaced Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 


Ask for it at all first-class 
drugand dry goods stores 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO 
Sole Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
Use Wm. Rieer’s Transparent Crysta! Soap. 
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YOU can’t tell a balky horse by | 
his looks and you're just as likely to | 
be deceived in a bicycle. There's no 
better guide when buying a whee! | 
than this famous name— | 
| 
| 


Monarch 


t identifies the king of wheels—it’s 
a guarantee of strength, speed and 
| 
| 





reliability. A name that you ean 
proudly point out to your friends. 
4 models, $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. 
For children and aduits who want alower 
price wheel the Defiance is made in 8 
models, $40, $50, $60, $75. 
Send for Monarch bock. 


| Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., } 


CHICAGO. 

New York, 

83 Reade St., ¥ 
San Francisco, 

3 &5 Front St. 













































































corner. The remaining space in this room 
was equally interesting, both as a whole 
and in detail. Low inlaid tables, comfort- 
able divans and chairs, many rare rugs 
and flourishing palms, were the most promi- 
nent features, but the details were quite irre- 
sistible. 

A collection of pipes and general smoking 
appurtenances was ingeniously displayed, and 
no doubt absorbed the attention and aroused 
the envy of many a male visitor; but I was 
content to pass on to the cabinets, containing, 
respectively, choice fans, lace, high-backed 
tortoise-shell combs and two complete peas- 
ant’s costumes, as well as one of a matadore 
and another of a toreadore, and also to enjoy 
some of the pictures of the Alhambra and 
other details of Spanish scenery. 

The artistic merit of a bill-poster advertis- 
ing a bull-fight was emphasized by having a 
prominent position on the wall of this room, 
and had the added interest of being a novelty 
to New Yorkers. It was one of brilliant color 
ing and an extravagant amount of gold-leaf— 
these more elaborate ones being used only on 
government buildings, etc., while those of 
lesser beauty and richness advertise the con- 
tests of less important centres—and so gener- 
ous was it in its proportions, it quite covered 
the wall from floor to frieze. 

If ail the pictorial and argumentative 
promises to satisfy one’s bloodthirsty appetite 
were fulfilled, one must have been surfeited 
indeed. in fact, there seemed nothing lack- 
ing in this Spanish apartment, unless it 
were a few dark-eyed dancing girls and the 
captivating strains of their stringed instru- 
ments of wondrous tone. 

With the advent, or rather the seeming 
permanency of elbow sleeves, bracelets have 
again made their appearance. Of course they 
differ from those ever worn before, so as to 
create a necessity for furnishing ourselves with 
new ones, but they are undoubtedly pretty and 
becoming. Instead of the solid, round bangle 
or bracelet, such as was used, they are now 
composed of a pliable, small-linked chain, 
somewhat heavier than a man’s watch chain, 
and studded with precious stones at close inter- 
vals. Several of these can be worn on one 
arm at a time, each bangle containing differ- 
ent stones—diamonds, pearls, rubies, emer- 
alds, sapphires or turquoises. 

Long watch chains, to wear around the 
neck, and long enough to admit of the watch 
being worn in the belt, are likewise orna- 
mented, appearing quite like a line of scintil- 
lation, although of small stones, and in a 
sunken setting, so that one is not conspicuous 
in the wearing of them, morning, noon or 
night. 

The new silver individual orange holders 
are most welcome. It has always been a 
question how to nicely serve an orange at 
breakfast without forcing the necessity of a 
second bath. These holders are shaped like a 
half orange, with a base and short stem like 
a goblet. Inside of this receptacle, which is 
lined with gold or silver, are three clamps, as 
it were, in which the half (or whole) orange 
is placed and supported, while its contents are 
eaten with an orange spoon. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Reliminary hints may not come amiss 
P bearing on financia] ways and means, 
as they are the first important, prac- 

tical steps to be taken by the woman obliged 
tu look before she leaps into the chasm of 
dress expenditures. It will be necessary at 
the start to hunt up a petit couturiére, one of 
those clever little dressmakers, just starting 
out for herself, after serving her time and 
earning some years of experience at a fashion- 
able establishment, where she has risen to the 
top branch of her metier, that is, learned to 
fit perfectly. In addition to this, she must 
possess native good taste, and a fine, just per- 
ception of the correct way of dressing une 
dame. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the 
self-evident economy of this arrangement. 
We know that it is a fleeting blessing, that 
after a few years, at most, such talent finds its 
proper reward, and the once modest petite is 
evolved into the grand couturiére, with prices 
befitting her grandeur and success. It then 
becomes your interest to be on the alert for a 








successor, remembering the old saw about 
duplicate fish in the seas. 

One of the advantages of the little dress- 
maker is, that we can make our own pur- 
chases of materials and trimmings, and save 
tremendously by taking advantage of frequent 
**occcsions’’ in silks, satins and velvets, 
which the large shops frequently tempt their pa- 
trons with. Vulgar bargain hunting is odious, 
but intelligent shopping is not only highly 
commendable, but extremely desirable. The 
loveliest of -ball, dinner and tea gowns, I have 
known to spring from an ‘‘ occasion.’’ I re- 
member a sortie de bal, one of the prettiest worn 
last season, a rose-pink superb brocade, once 
sold at eight dollars per yard, was bought for a 
little more than half that price, and at the 
same time a remnant of ivory white satin, 
which answered beautifully, for the lining. 
The revival uf ermine suggested an ermine 
cape, for many years laid up in a camphor 
chest, which was restored by the furrier, cut 
up into high collar and trimmings, and 
packed off to the little dressmaker’s, from 
whose witching hands the garment was turned 
out a thing of beauty, at an absurdly small 
expense, 

In the same manner, pretty capes for the 
theatre, and all dressy functions can be built 
up at a comparatively small cost, and if a 
woman has clever fingers, she could find no 
more fascinating employment for her idle 
hours than to make up all the lovely confec- 
tions that give so much cachet to our gowns 
and our toilettes. 

The making of these pretty trifles, suggests 
hint number two, which is, to purchase a 
dress form, sold now for a mere song, and to 
be found according to the measurement of 
figures of all sizes, from sylphs to mammoths., 
One of the best turned out society girls en- 
larged her wardrobe most cleverly by manipu- 
lating her bodices after this fashioa, and by 
the aid of ‘* Miss Awkins,”’ as the dress form 
was facetiously called. The outside material 
was neatly and carefully cut from the silk 
lining, and then put upon the form. The 
new fabric was next draped upon this lining 
according to the mode decided upon, and the 
kind of bodice it was intended to be, whether 
for day or evening wear. 

It has been my good fortune to be an in- 
time and assist at the interesting séance, and 
pleasurably watch the patrician fingers create 
lovely results out of chiffons, silks, laces and 
ribbons. Not infrequently I witnessed the 
victories, when the dear maiden was in grande 
tenue, the admired one of her circle, and 
have heard the pretty compliments passed on 
her toilette, the enthusiastic hints of who 
the foreign maker might be, etc., and en- 
joyed her composure, the arch smile, and her 
pretty way of saying ‘*So you like it?’’ 
Had these flatterers known the truth, I fear 
only a few would have held to their praise, 
and that not a few would have suddenly dis- 
covered many faults, seen it in quite another 
light, merely because it was clever personal 
work, instead of that of Madame Blank’s 
ouvriére, at a high price for the privilege, 
So do some silly women reason. 

Yet it must be undefstood that I am de 
cidedly opposed to anything approaching. a 
botch, in what is called ‘*‘ home work’”’ and 
advocate only the smartest results, which 
women with natural gifts and artistic feelings 
are sure to achieve. Unless our gowns, hats 
and wraps are thoroughly well made, no one 
can appear smart in them, consequently they 
are not encouraged in this paper. But I do 
think many women with small incomes 
might look much smarter than they do if 
they tried to find out what they were capable 
of doing, and waste, if you will, a few dollars 
on the experiment. Later on, the results 
might become very profitable in many ways. 
The object of this writing is directed to that 
point of view, and advice will follow to that 
end. It has been my observation that self- 
distrust is the stumbling block toward suc- 
cess in dressing. 
look with a species of awe upon what is made 
for them, and sold to them, as if it were 
wrapped in the most profouud mystery. 

They seem incapable of realizing that it 
was planned and made by one or more women, 
with fingers much like their own. For in- 
stance, I have known a woman go through a 
whole season in wretchedness and misery 
every time she wore a certain bonnet, because 


The majority of women * 





the tilt of the feather or pose of a flower did 
not suit her. She never grew weary of letting 
her family and friends know the abject state 
of mind she was in, nor what a guy she 
thought she had been made by it. She lacked 
the courage to let her milliner know her 
torment, and was wanting in sufficient self- 
confidence to seize a scissors, clip the few 
threads of bondange, and move those trim- 
mings a few inches to this side or that with 
her own fingers. Had she been forced in 
some way to so bold a step, I am sure her 
happiness in finding out she had dispelled a 
bugbear would have been an incentive to 
skirmishes in other dress fastnesses. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 


COLONIAL DRAPERIES FOR WINDOW CURTAINS 
AND PORTIERES——INEXPENSIVE DECORATIVE 
OBJ ECTS——A PRETTY COTTON FABRIC WITH 
CORDUROY STRIPES FOR UPHOLSTERING 
ENAMEL FURNITURE——-THE RENOVA- 
TION OF A WHITE ENAMELED 
CHAIR CHANGED THE ASPECT 
OF A BEDROOM 


portiéres for country houses, and, in- 

deed, suitable also for city rooms that 
are furnished in old Colonial style, are the 
Colonial draperies, in various colors, such as 
old blue, old red and forest green. 

They have narrow cross stripes in self- 
colorings, mingled with white, and on the ends 
these cross stripes are in groups, forming a 
border. The material is of cotton, of rather 
loose weave, and heavy enough to hang grace- 
fully. It is the same on both sides, and is 
moderate in price. 

Many and various are the pretty things of 
moderate cost which are used for house deco- 
ration, and which, with judgment in their 
selection, will make the most simple room 
attractive. Among these are small wicker 
chairs, without arms, the seat upholstered in 
striped Japanese matting, and the wicker 
painted forest green. Settees of the same, 
with very high backs, upholstered on seat and 
back with India cotton material, in groups of 
brilliant stripes on a dul] buff ground, are also 
very handsome, and far from costly. 

A new and attractive material for uphol- 
stering white enameled furniture is of olive- 
green color, with wide stripes of a darker 
green. The material is of cotton, with cor- 
duroy stripes, and there are wall papers which 
are made to match. 

Chairs of oak or other wood, which have 
become defaced and scratched, and are seem- 
ingly hopeless, may be changed to very 
decorative objects by painting them with 
white enamel paint, which dries very rapidly, 
and when applied carefully, has a most beau- 
tiful, smooth surface. The seats can be easily 
upholstered at home in some pretty stuff, such 
as above described, and should be put on 
with very small gilt or brass-headed tacks, 
the heads not much larger than those of the 
ordinary carpet tacks, 

A white enameled chair, with seat uphol- 
stered in forest-green corduroy, put on with- 
out braid, and with tiny brass tacks placed 
very close together, was so attractive that it 
has formed the keynote for a whole set of 
delightful furniture evolved from a much 
be-scratched and shabby bedroom suite. If 
forest green is used to paint old furniture, it 
shows its best effects when oak is the wood, 
the handsome graining showing to perfection 
under the green color, and giving to the piece 
a richness. and beauty that are most satisfac- 
tory. 

A charming door drapery has just been 
arranged in a bachelor’s smoking room. It 
was taken from a model seen in a decorative 
furnishing house, and, of course, reproduced 
at much less expense. Two curtains of 
Morris cotton material of old rose, with 
shaded heralic designs in paler rose and 
white, were looped back on each side 
with small chains of wrought-iron links 
ending ina ball Over the top of the door, 
was placed a festoon of the same drapery, 
supported at each end by a small battle-axe, 
and loops of wrought-iron chains going from 
point to point and ending in a ball at the ter- 
mination of each chain. The decoration was 
original and effective, and was in harmony 
with the other parts of the room, which are 


S Ome of the prettiest window curtains and 











quaint enough to merit description at a future 
time, 

The corset of to-day is an artistic produc- 
tion from every point of view, and the woman 
who is equipped with a well-fitting one is able 
to wear the simplest gown, as well as the most 
elaborate one,.with grace, ease and comfort. 
Although the handsomest corsets are made of 
brocaded silks in various degrees of richness, 
and sometimes even adorned with clasps of 
real gold, corsets of contil, white, gray and 
black, are made exactly in the same manner, 
and fit as well. A contil corset trimmed 
with a narrow lace ruffle and ribbon ‘run 
through a beading, is dainty and attractive, 
and may be bought for $6, while one of satin 
brocade costs from $12 to $18. It is well to 
have one of each on hand, a satin or silk 
corset being more appropriate for evening 
wear. 

Many women have their corsets made to 
order, declaring it impossible to have a proper 
fit otherwise, but hosts of well-dressed women 
buy their corsets ready-made and are more 
than satisfied. Corsets come short or long 
waisted, with high or low busts, and when of 
contil or sateen, range in price from $2.75 
up to $6. 

Many society women are occupying their 
leisure moments with the new Venetian em- 
broidery representing shaded tapestry, and 
which is done on plain canvas with heavy yet 
soft floss silks. It is an ancient art revived. 
The patterns are usually in festoons, rounded or 
gothic points, all in flowing lines, forming ir- 
regular cross stripes of contrasting colors, so 
beautifully shaded and blended that the whole 
resembles a tapestry of by gone times. The 
stitches are neither difficult nor intricate, yet 
the work requires so much patience and takes 
up so much time that large pieces are seldom 
undertaken. 

Card cases, book covers, covers for blotting- 
pads, are some of the uses to which this 
charming work is put. The first piece was 
brought from Italy about a year ago by a 
well-known New York woman, but it is only 
recently that it has appeared in the art em- 
broidery shops, where pieces already begun 
may be procured. A card case of this work 
is considered quite a treasure. 


KNITTING GOLF STOCKINGS 
AS A FASHIONABLE FAD 


‘| “He latest fad which is affected by the 
**smart set,’’ at Hempstead (Long 
Island) community, is knitting. 

The air resounds with the click of knitting- 
needles. At the polo matches and race 
meetings the fair spectators, while they cheer 
their husbands and sweethearts on to victory, 
are busily engaged in knitting them golf 
stockings. 

The Long Island railways and ferryboats 
are also backgrounds for the same occupation, 
and the numerous steam yachts and club 
steamboats which followed the Defender to 
victory, were filled with a cargo of fair women 
knitting golf stockings. It is even said that 
one enthusiastic devotée of this popular fad 
carried her knitting into the ballroom at the 
dance at Garden City. 

Fads are inexplicable in most cases, and 
this, like others, seems to have sprung into 
life by accident—undoubtedly, golf has been 
instrumental in helping it along, for what 
more natural outlet for the knitting zea! than 
the manufacture of golf stockings. to cover 
the brawny calves of various petted cham- 
pions of the pet game? And should the 
daughters of America be left behind by their 
sisters of France and England? We have 
vivid pictures of the women of eighteenth 
century Paris seated in a ring around the 
guillotine ‘‘knitting, knitting, and seeing 
nothing ;°’ and about twenty years ago Eng- 
lish women took up the fad, and ran it fu- 
riously for a short time. ‘ 

This is the pleasanter picture of the two, 
and the one in which we see the closest re- 
semblance to our present knitting outburst. 
A ring of people, drawn up around a blazing 
wood fire, tired after a day of hard hunting, 
living the experiences of the day over again, 
and all busily engaged in knitting stockings 
for the poor of the village, for Englishmen 
as well as women took up the craze in those 
days. 
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BOOK NOTES 


A Mong the recent publications of Messrs. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, the follow- 
ing are to be noted as of special in- 
terest. 

Women of Colonial and Revolutionart 
Times ; a series designed to portray the lives 
of some of the most eminent women in 
American Colonial and Revolutionary Times, 
and to picture the domestic and social, as dis- 
tinguished from the public, life of which they 
were a conspicuous part. In each instance 
the authors were selected for their special fit- 
ness to deal with the period. 
will have a frontispiece portrait or fac-simile 
reproduction, and will be attractively bound 
with flat backs, gilt top and rough edges. 
Each, 12mo, $1.25. Now Ready: Margaret 
Winthrop, by Alice Morse Earle. In 
Preparation: Martha Washington, by Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton. Dorothy Payne 
Madison, by Maud Wilder Goodwin. Mercy 
Otis Warren, by Alice Brown. 

A Hand-book to the Labor Law of the 
United States, by F. J. Stimson. Mr. Stim- 
son’s book is not a law text-book, but a 
popular hand-book to the law of labor, em- 
ployer’s contracts, strikes, boycotts and the 
relation of the wage earners both to ordinary 
employers and to railway or other corporations 
and trusts, as it exists in the several States of 
the Union to-day. 

The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. 
Travels and Studies in the British, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, 
China, Japan and Malaya, by Henry Norman ; 
with 60 illustrations and 4 maps. 8vo. $4. 

Churches and Castles of Medizval France, 
by Walter Cranston Larned; with 24 full- 
page illustrations, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Our Western Archipelago, by Henry M. 
Field, D.D., Cr. 8vo. $2. 

History of Philosophy, by Prof. Albert 
Weber. Prof. Weber's valuable work, 
which has been translated from the fifteenth 
French edition by Prof, Frank Thilly, of the 
University of Missouri, is distinguished for its 
condensed and simple style of exposition, its 
absence of undefined technical terms, and its 
thorough impartiality. It will consist of 
about six hundred pages devoted to ancient, 
medieval and modern philosophy, with an 
exhaustive bibliography. 8vo. In Press, 

Three Books in New Editions, The 
Sherman Letters; correspondence between 
General and Senator Sherman from 1837 to 


1891. Edited by Rachel Sherman Thorn- 
dike ; with portraits. New and cheaper edi- 
tion. 8vo, $2. 


The House Beautiful; essays on beds and 
tables, stools and candlesticks, by Clarence 
Cook, with over 100 illustrations from origi- 
nal drawings. New and cheaper edition. 
Small 4to, $2.50. 

The Cottage Kitchen ; a collection of prac- 
tical and inexpensive receipts. By Marion 
Harland. A new edition with Supplemen- 
tary Receipts by Christine Terhune Herrick. 
I2mo, $1. 

S. C. Griggs & Company, of Chicago, an- 
nounce the History of Oratory, from the Age 
of Pericles to the Present Time, by Professor 
Sears, of Brown University. It purports to 
give a connected account of the origin and 
growth of oratory as an art and as a sclence— 
especially of Forensic, Deliberative and Pa- 
tristic oratory—and shows that there is a phi- 
losophy of discourse based on mental and 
moral action, and exemplified in the successes 
and failures of representative orators through 
many centuries. The general principles of 
public speaking are given, with some con- 
ception of its highest attainments. 

It is believed that no other work has at- 
tempted to give the art, the science and the 
philosophy of oratory in a single volume, thus 
making this book of more than ordinary 
value to clergymen, lawyers and public speak- 
ers of every description. The sound scholar- 
ship of its author should make it especially 
available for-use»by students of oratory in the 
larger universities and colleges. 

A. C. McCiurc & Company, of Chicago, 
publish Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth 
Century, by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, 
the author of France in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, England in the Nineteenth Century. 

The Child’s Garden of Song, selected and 
arranged by William L. Tomlins, Musical Di- 


Each volume , 


rector of the Apollo Club of Chicago and of will be continued through the present season. ) 


the Children’s Choruses of the World’s Fair. 
The songs contained in this volume have 
all been selected by Professor Tomlins for the 
beauty of the words and the sentiment which 
they convey, and have been set to music es- 
pecially written for them, at his request, by 
some of the most distinguished composers in 
the country. 

The Journal of Countess Francoise Kra- 
sinska, in the Eighteenth Century, translated 
by Kasimir Dziekonska, is the diary of a 
young Polish countess of the last century, and 
furnishes a fund of entertaining information, 
The author confides her thoughts to her diary 
in the most naive and attractive manner, and 
gives an intimate account of the family life in 
a royal household during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The journal gains in interest as the 
record of the life of the great-great-grand- 
mother of the present rulers of ltaly—King 
Humbert and Queen Marguerite. 

Knowledge and Culture, by Henry Matson, 
author of References for Literary Workers. 
This book will commend itself highly to 
people desirous of making the best of their 
mental endowments, and above all to teachers. 

Sappho, Memoir, Text, Select Renderings, 
and a literal translation, by Henry Thornton 
Wharton ; with three illustrations in photo- 
gravure, and a cover design by Aubrey Beards- 
ley. Third edition. 

That Dome in Air, by John Vance 
Cheney, Librarian of Newberry Library, 
is a volume of criticism that 1s truly dis- 
criminating and appreciative. It consists 
of reviews of the works of Emerson, Lowell, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, Whitman, 
Blake, Cowper, and Wordsworth, Being 
himself a poet, Mr. Cheney is the more cap- 
able of pointing out the beauty and strength 
of other men’s work. 

Numoer 49 Tinkham Street, by C. Emma 
Cheney; Mrs. Cheney’s little book will 
awaken in the professing Christian a new 
sense of duty toward the poor and unfortu- 
nate, and help him to see that by personal 
contact only, by the influence of character 
upon character, can people be made to help 
themselves. 

When Charles the First was King, a ro- 
mance of Osgoldcross, 1632-1649, by J. S. 
Fletcher. 

A Scientific Demonstration of the Future 
Life, by Thomson Jay Hudson, author of 
The Law of Psychic Phenomena ; those who 
have read The Law of Psychic Phenomena 
will anticipate with pleasure the publication 
of another volume by the same author. 

Government and Co., Limited, an exam- 
ination of the tendencies of privilege in the 
United States, by Horatio W. Seymour. 

Menticulture, or, The A B C of True 
Living, by Horace Fletcher. 

The Book-Hunter in London: Historical 
and Personal Studies of Book Collectors and 
Book Collecting, by William Roberts, author 
of The Earlier History of English Booksell- 
ing, Printers’ Marks, etc, Copiously illus- 
trated by portraits of eminent collectors 
in ancient and modern times, by sketches 
of bookish scenes and localities, eminent 
booksellers and ‘their shops, notable char- 
acters, and by fac-simile specimens of 
printing, binding, etc., etc. Mr. W. 
Roberts, whose works on book subjects 

are well known, has in this volume presented 
a most entertaining history of book-hunting 
in old times and in our own day; he has in- 
terspersed with the more historical parts of 
the work, much curious and amusing infor- 





mation about rare and valuable books, odd 
characters, rare finds, great libraries, etc., | 
etc., the result of many years’ experience, 
study and collecting, constituting a volume 
which will be most welcome to all book 
lovers and collectors. 

McMittan & Company's season's publica- 
tions include the latest of F. Marion Craw- 
ford’s novels, Casa Braccio; illustrated by 
Castaigne. Mrs. Oliphant’s Makers of 
Modern Rome; illustrated by Joseph Pen- 
nel and Briton Riviere. The work is pub- 
lished in four books, viz :—Honourable 
Women not a few; The Popes who made 
the Papacy ; Lo Popolo; and the Tribune of 
the People; The Popes who made the City. 

The same house also announces that their 
new translation of Balzac’s novels, five vol- 





umes of which have already been published, 


There is the Crawford series, edited by George 
Saintsbury and illustrated by Thompson, 
Crane Boughton Caldicot, and in which are 
published some charming classics of a century 


ago, and some entertaining works of later | 


date. 

Among books on art topics there are illus- 
trated lives on Sir Frederic Leighton, Velas- 
quez, Raphael, and what especially interests 
American readers, John La Farge’s lectures 
on art. There are other works on book 
illustration, posters and bookbindings. Those 
who are setting up libraries will be interested 
inthe Dryburgh edition of Scott’s novels, 
which are illustrated with 250 full-page en- 
gtavings. There are 25 vols., each volume 
containing a complete novel. The text 
of this edition has the distinct advantage 


of having been carefully collated with the | 


copy on which Sir Walter Scott made his 
last notes and alterations, which is now in 
the possession of the publishers. To each 


novel are appended full notes and glossaries, | 
besides the author’s introductions and notes. | 
Volume xxv. contains a general index to all | 


the novels. 


A Tennyson edition de luxe, printed on | 


hand-made paper, is offered in ten volumes, 
and theré are but one hundred and fifty copies 
for sale. Less expensive editions are known 
eas cabinet and popular. To their ten-vol- 
ume of edition of Matthew Arnold’s works, 
there has recently been added the letters of 
that writer, edited by George W. E. Russell. 





FINAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Frienp: ‘*Have you signed the con- 
tract ?”’ 
Actress: ‘Yes. The manager agrees to 


allow the expense of two diamond robberies 
and one divorce.’’—Life. 


THE REPLY SARTORIAL 
Customer: **Now I want you to make 
me a pair of trousers that will do you credit,” 
Tattor: ‘*You are very kind, sir, As 
you always take credit, that ought not to be 
difficult. As a matter of fact ‘credit’ always 
has done me. ; 
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Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and Forks for twenty-five 
years in family use. 


At New York City 
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Sterling Silver, 
Hollow Ware, Sterling and 
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THE LATTER END ofa 
contract is vastly more im- 
portant than the front end. 


Five dollars saved on a premium is a trifle; five 
thousand dollars lost by bad security when the claim 
talls due is not a trife, 

Always try to find out whicn is likely to live long- 
est, you or the company you insurein; and there- 
tore whether the company is insuring you or you are 
insuring the company, 

A thing you can't get after you have paid for it 
isn’t cheap at half a cent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Or Hartrorp, Coxn. 


Is the Oldest Aceident Company in America. the 
Largest in the World, and has nevor reorxan- 
ized er frozen out any of its claimants. 

Rates as low as will give permanent security of 
receiving the face value of the policy. 

Policies world-wide, and as liberal as consistent 
with the Company's heeping alive te pay claims at all, 


Assets, $17,664,000. Surplus, $2,472,000 


Paid Pelicy-Holders, $27,000,000. 
$2,151,000 im 1894. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
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invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
it is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear 
spectacle. Enclose stamp for particulars. Can be 
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YORK AUBAPHOBE CO.’8 Offices: 716 


Madison Square, HB. Y. 488 
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presented by John Hare and his com- 

pany at Abbey’s Theatre, although it 
was allowed to begin a second week, is not 
likely to hold the boards very long. A 
community, in which even the club men 
regarded The Second Mrs. Tanqueray as 
rather strong stuff, is not likely to flock to 
hear the dialogue exhibitions of gross inde- 
cency with which Pinero’s latest work 
abounds. Judging from the plays and the 
books the English are bringing forth, the 
Briton appears to be in an exceedingly nasty 
state of imagination. In the matter of Mr. 
John Hare, it is a thousand pities that so ad- 
mirable a character sketch as his of the Duke 
of St. Olpherts should be wasted on so un- 
whoiesome a play. It is announced that A 
Pair of Spectacles will shortly replace The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, which, it is a 
pleasure to chronicle, hag failed to draw in 
New York. 

Miss Nethersole has given those critics who 
have shown a tendency to condemn her an 
opportunity to justly criticise her with sever- 
ity. Her Carmen is generally conceded to 
be a most repulsive, realistic presentation of a 
lost woman, without the slightest tinge of re- 
finement or of feminine charm. The play 
has detracted from her reputation as an ac- 
tress, the crudeness as well as the vulgarity of 
her conception of the part emphasizing her 
limitations in a marked degree. It is to be 
regretted that after doing some exceedingly 
good work Miss Nethersole should close her 
long engagement with so unworthy a play— 
one, the grossness of which she makes even 
more gross. 

Before the next issue of Vogue the new 
play, The Benefit of a Doubt, will have been 
presented by the Lyceum Company. 

The Two Escutcheons is to be presented 
on 7 Jan., at Daly’s Theatre, by the regular 
company. 

It is somewhat interesting to note the plays 
that have proved so popular, that the dates of 
the companies presenting them have been 
extended indefinitely. They include that 
roaring melodrama, The Sporting Duchess, at 
the Academy of Music; the farce, Strange 
Adventures of Miss Brown, at the Standard ; 
the Heart of Maryland, at the Herald 
Square; and The Wizard of the Nile, at the 
Casino. 

The Gay Parisians will have reached its 
one hundred and fiftieth performance at 
Hoyt’s Theatre, on January 6, when it will 
be withdrawn to make way for a new play by 
Mr. Hoyt, bearing the suggestive name of a 
Black Sheep. 

Admirers of the charming Italian actress, 
Duse, will be pleased to learn that the lady’s 
health is so much improved that it has been 
definitely ‘arranged that she will sail for 
this country on 29th January. Her sea- 
son in New York will be at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, and limited to four weeks. 

Bernhardt’s New York engagement will be 
at Abbey’s Theatre, where she is expected to 
make her début for this season on 20 Jan. 
Her reportiere is to include Magda, La Femme 
de Claude, Yzel, as well as her more familiar 
roles. 

Koenessy and his orchestra are popular with 
the audiences that visit the Eden Musée. 

The Artist’s Model, at the Broadway 
Theatre, seems to have met with more en- 
couraging reception than did The Stage Party. 
As some of the critics have observed, it is 
somewhat difficult to understand why one 
farce-comedy—as they are miscalled—should 
fail in spite of pretty girls, good costuming, 
songs and dances, and another, not perceptibly 
in any way superior, should succeed. The 
plays referred to at opening of this paragraph 
are cases in point. One has been withdrawn, 
while the Artist’s Model began its second 
week with every prospect of being carried over 
several weeks, and played to good houses, 

Americans are greater theatre goers than 
the English, who are rather spasmodic attend- 
ants at places of amusement, but neither 
trouble to study so as to understand the fine art 
of histrionism. The best acting is rarely the 
best attended. The worst imaginable acting 
and the best imaginable have been seen at 


age The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, 


Abbey’s this winter. Sir Henry Irving spoiled 
Macbeth, and revealed the utmost possibilities 
of the stage with Louis x1. But there was no 
stir about this latter, no two columns anda half 
from the pens of leading critics deftly analyz- 
ing the wonders of this creation of the actor 
knight. What kind of encouragement is it 
to an artist to find that public and press either 
cannot or will not largely discriminate be- 
tween the best and the worst of his efforts ? 
In America and England let a leading sheep 
tinkle the bell of his approbation to attend a 
caged animal show on Sunday (the ex-fash- 
ionable London Sunday Zodlogical prome- 
nades, to wit), or sit in a box for a week and 
gaze on handsome horses and splendidly 
gowned women, and the rest of the sheep 
will follow. Sir Henry has been acclaimed the 
foremost living actor—which he is not, but 
he is the very finest living ‘* character’’ 
actor, and he distinctly proves it in Louis 
x1. There may be a_ world somewhere 
where merit alone will prevail ; on this globe 
solid fortune requires, evidently, a bracketing 
of merit and advertisements. Irving the actor 
is advertised into fortune; the merit of his 
Louis x1. is not recognized. 
AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s Theatre—Broadway and 38th St., 8.15, 
John Hare 

American Theatre—421 St. 
Northern Lights, 

Broadway Theatre—qIst St.,8, An Artist’s Model. 

Casino—Broadway and 3yth St., 8.15, The Wizard 
of the Nile. 

Daly’s Theatre—Broadway and 3oth St., 8.15, 
Twelfth Night. 

Empire Theatre—Broadway and goth St., 8, 
Carmen. 

Fifth Avenne Theatre— Broadway and 28th St., 
8.15, Shore Acres. 

Fourteenth St. Theatre—Near 6th Ave., 8, Twen- 
tieth Century Girl. 

Gaiety Theatre—Broadway, near 29th St., 8.15, 
Burlesque. 

Garrick Theatre—35th St., near 6th Ave., 8.15, 
The Foundling. 

Grand Opera House—23d St. and 8th Ave., 8, 
Pantomime, Superba. 

Harlem Opera House—125th St. and 7th Ave., 
8.15, The Queen’s Necklace. 

Herald Square Theatre—Broadway and 35th St., 
8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 

Hoyt’s Theatre—24th St., near Broadway, 8.30, 
The Gay Parisians. 

Lyceum Theatre —4th Ave, and 23d St., 8.15, The 
Home Secretary. 

Olympia Theatre—Broadway and 44th St., 8.15, 
Excelsior. 

Palmer's Theatre—Broadway and joth St., 8, 
The Shop Girl. 

Standard Theatre—6th Ave., near 33d St., 8.30, 
The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown. 

Star Theatre Broadway and 13th St., 8.15, The 
County Fair. 


and 8th Ave., 8, 


MUSIC 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF HIS BIRTH. HIS WORK MARKS 
THE CULMINATION OF ABSOLUTE 
MUSIC, AND PROVES HE IS THE 
GREATEST MUSICIAN OF 
ALL TIME-——-HIS THE GENIUS OF PURE MUSICAL 
FORM—— WAGNER THE GENIUS OF DRA- 
MATIC EXPRESSION——-SOME OF THE 
ERRORS INTO WHICH FANATI- 

CISM LEADS THE BIGOTED 
WAGNERITE 


He Wagner fanatics are very fond of 
i pointing to Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony as a proof for their assertion 
that Beethoven found music alone insufficient 
to convey his ideas, and that, therefore, he 
wedded music to words. From this fact 
they deduce the conclusion that Wagner 
marks the next step in the development of 
music, and that with him the divine art has 
reached its culmination. In other words, that 
Wagner has passed beyond Beethoven, and is, 
therefore, the greatest musician of all time. 
The occasion of the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Beethoven’s birth 
offers me a fit opportunity to say a few words 
as regards the relative positions occupied by the 
two eminent masters. To do this seems to 
the writer more profitable and interesting than 


to follow the time-worn custom of celebrating . 


the anniversary of some great man by relating 
anecdotes or facts of his life. 
. 

With the ancient nations of the Orient, as 
also with the Greeks and Romans, music was 
but the handmaid of some other art, gener- 
ally of poetry. This secondary position music 
retained through centuries. Even after 
polyphony had made its appearance, music 
was still dependent upon the words. With 
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Bach begins the history of instrumental music, 
i.e., music as a separate, independent art. 
The development then took place very rapidly. 
Bach had brought it to its highest perfection, 
the form of the fugue. Haydn established 
the form of the symphony, Mozart developed 
it, and in Beethoven it reached its culmina- 
tion. 

So when we compare Beethoven's work with 
those of his predecessors, we cannot fail to see 
at once the vast difference there exists between 
his compositions and theirs. It is impossible 
for me to understand how Mozart ever could 
have been considered a greater genius than 
Beethoven. 
for the bright, sparkling genius of Mozart, I 
cannot discover in him the deep earnestness 
and titanic grandeur of Beethoven. To-day 
no one will deny that Beethoven towers above 
all his predecessors, even above the gigantic 
father of instrumental music, Bach, 

The Wagner fanatics admit this. But 
here they begin their argument from false 
premises; they bring forth the argument 
which I have set down at the beginning of 
this essay. They are evidently blind to the 
fact that they compare two entirely different 
forms of arts. The opera of Cacevni and 
Peri, from its crude beginning in 1600, had 
developed, being influenced all along by the 
progress of instrumental music. Glick, about 
1760, reformed the opera ; Wagner, a hundred 
years later, performed for it a similar service. 
His infinitely more powerful genius naturally 
produced correspondingly greater results. 
Before Wagner’s appearance, absolute music 
had reached its culmination in Beethoven. 
Wagner possessed Beethoven’s colossal power 
of expression, and employed all the marvelous 
achievements of absolute music in his musi- 
cal drama. This fact proves to be the stum 
bling block of the insane Wagner fanatic. 
Wagner uses Beethoven’s means, but trans- 
fers them to another form of art, which is no 
longer pure music. Wagner’s revolution 
means a tremendous advance of the means of 
dramatic expression, which is something quite 


different from musical expression. Wagner, 
himself declared that advance in absolute 
music beyond Beethoven was impossible. 


This is very true, but it does not follow that 
therefore Beethoven's art must be discarded, 
and a new art take its place. 

In his boundless egotism Wagner has pre- 
sumed to force upon the world a new art- 
form, which is to be an ideal union of the 
fine arts, poetry and music. His gigantic 
genius has permitted him to realize his theo- 
ries to some extent We gladly accept the 
new and wonderful art-form of Wagner; at 
the same time we refuse to take his word that 
his form will be the form of ‘the ‘* art-work 
of the future.”’ 

The Wagner fanatics commit another error 
when they attempt to explain the presence of 
the choral movement in the Ninth Symphony 
as being due to the limitations of music which 
Beethoven had felt. Whatever may have 
been the reason for the introduction of this 
chorus, it certainly was not a fee!ing of the 
insufficiency of the means of expression. 
Music has its limitations, it is true ; but 
Beethoven has never atterhpted to tell us 
anything in music which he might have ex- 
pressed more clearly, and with less effort, in 
words. Music can represent moods, states of 
feeling, but it cannot relate events. To express 
a state of joy, Beethoven could have made 
the last movement of the Ninth Symphony 
instrumental just as well as he has made it 
vocal. To my individual taste, the last move- 
ments of both the Fifth and Seventh Sym- 
phonies are expressive of a state of joy ina 
greater degree than the finale of the Ninth 
Symphony, with its definite words. The idea 
that Beethoven, the ‘incomparable master of 
the symphony, the highest musical form, 
should have felt at the end of his active life 
the insufficiency of his means of expression, is 
too absurd to deserve further comment. 

Beethoven creates his works out of noth- 
ing. He is acreator in the literal sense of 
the word. Wagner derives his inspiration, 
powerful as it is, from the personages and grand 
situations of his drama. Beethoven relies for 
his effect upon nothing but the art of music 
in its most absolute, ethereal form. Wagner 
derives his effect from a combination of music, 
poetry, acting, and even painting, for the 
painting of the gorgeous scenery required for 


With all due reverence and love , 





his works may be ranked as an art. The 
quality and quantity of Wagner’s instrumental 
works give conclusive evidence that he pos- 
sessed no talent for absolute music. The in- 
strumental passages in his dramas are all 
descriptive. In Wagner the poet inspired the 
musician. Beethoven sings from out of the 
fulness of his heart. 

A comparison of these two Titans must be 
futile, because we draw the comparison be- 
tween two widely different forms of art. Each 
is the undisputed master in his field. In 
estimating the greatness of Beethoven, the 
musical element alone need be taken into 
consideration, while we must consider several 
elements to arrive at a just appreciation of 
Wagner's genius. Wagner’s is not a pure art- 
form ; it is a combination of several arts. In 
this complex whole none of the component 
elements can be present in its highest develop- 
ment, because this is possible only in the 
separate existence and absolute independence 
of each art. A comparison between Beethoven 
and Wagner is thus, of necessity, again a 
comparison between the whole and a part. 
When we speak of music simply, we mean 
its highest development—absolute music. 
Beethoven is the greatest master of absolute 
music, consequently the greatest musical genius. 

Development beyond Beethoven can be 
possible only in the direction of absolute music. 
Schubert, Schumann, Tschaikowski and 
Brahms have followed Beethoven. They have 
employed the form established by their great 
predecessor, but have never been able to de- 
velop it further, Yet the world would be 
poorer if it were without the works of these 
four’ great symphonic composers. Thus, it 
will not be éash to say that Beethoven marks 
the culmination of absolute music, and that 
he is the greatest musician of all times. 


NOTES 


To commemorate the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
the greatest musical genius the world 
has ever seen, the Philharmonic Society, 
under its conductor, Anton Seidl, gave a 
superb rendering of a programme consisting 
exclusively of Beethoven’s works, in the mid- 
dle of December. 

I do not know whether the choice of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was an acci- 


dent ;, but no happier selection could have 
been made. The Ninth Symphony is grander 


in its structure, but the themes of the Seventh 
are more pregnant in their very nature. Of 
all the nine symphonies, the seventh is prob- 
ably the most beautiful. 

Seidl on this occasion surpassed himself, 
as did also the orchestra. The surprise was 
the greater, because the great Wagner con- 
ductor has not yet convinced us that he is an 
equally fine concert conductor. The render- 
ing of this programme leaves no doubt that 
conductor, as well as orchestra, have worked 
with good will and enthusiasm. The gigan- 
tic Egmont overture was played with a 
grandeur of conception and perfection of de- 
tail that I have seldom heard equalled ; 
especially the strings were in fine condition. 

Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler played the mag- 
nificent E-flat concerto in a masterly manner, 
although I noticed the absence of masculine 
strength that had impressed me so strongly at 
her reappearance on 23 October. Her con- 
ception was bold and strong, in all respects 
worthy of the work of the Titan, Beethoven. 
Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler is unquestionably 
one of the greatest pianists living. The con- 
certo itself does not demand so much techni- 
cal skill as intellectual power. It is more a 
symphony than a concerto, in the ordinary 
sense of the. word. 

The minuet and allegro from the string 
quartette, op. 59, were played with unusual 
brilliancy. Thesubject (dux) of the fugue 
iecsedly to o long; it is very difficult to 
follow in its development. Mme. De Vere- 
Sapio sang the great aria, Ah Perfido. She 
is not meant to be a dramatic singer. Her 
singing left me cold, although her voice 1s of 
great beauty and her intonation very pure. 
Beethoven’s music is not written for bravura 
singers. The performance of the Seventh 
Symphony was one of the finest and most 
finished I have ever heard. The Philhar- 
monic Society has thus shown what it can 
accomplish with care and enthusiasm. Why 
not take such pains with every programme? 
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The “lasting” 
effect in perfume 
is not always 
an indication of 
superiority. In- 
ferior grades of- 
ten last a long 
while, but are 
heavy, and ob- 
jectionably loud 
in effect. 
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Cured of 
Disfiguring CUTICURA 
ECZEMA REMEDIES 


Our baby when three weeks old was badly af- 
flicted with Eczema. Her head, arms, neck, limbs, 
and nearly every joint in her body was raw and 
bleeding when we concluded to try CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. We began with CUTICURA (oint- 
ment) and CuTICURA SOAP, and after the first 
application we could see achange. After we had 
used them one week some of the sores had healed 
entirely, and ceased to spread. In less than a 
month, she was free from scales and blemishes, and 
to-day has as lovely skin and hair as any child. 
She was shown at the Grange Fair, and took a 

remium as the prettiest baby, over sixteen others. 
Mr, & Mrs. PARK, 1609 Belleview Ave., Kan. City. 
Sold everywhere. Porter Dave « Cuem. Corp., Boston. 
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Those who buy NUBIAN FAST 
BLACK DRESS LINING—and 


Positively unchangeable 


At all Leading Dry Goods Stores; 
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Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: 
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A delicious drink in- 
stantly made from 
WHITMAN’S 

INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality. Put up in 
and balf-pound 


o poun 
) ! tins. 
Minute Stephen F. Whitman 
° & Son 
Sole Mfre 
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as a specific for malignant cases 
of Whooping Cough, and 
a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh 
Colds, Diptheria, Croup, Scarlet 
Fever, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Air Pas- 
sages 


HAS NO EQUAL 


Vapo-Cresolene is the active 
medicinal agent of Carbolic Acid and the best dis- 
infectant known toscience. The Vaporizing Appa- 
ratus 1s simple and inexpensive, yet it is the safest 
method for destroying infection. For sale by all 
druggists. Write for pamphlet. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agts 
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Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TWIN SCREW EX PRES 
FRENOS MAIC STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York tna 4 4, 1896, to Azores (Fayal) 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rai!), Mai- 
ta, the Pirzeus (Athens), Alexandria (Caire by rail), Port 
Said, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, 
Constantinople, through the Straits of Messina. Palermo, 


| Naples (Rome by rail), Villefranche, Marseilles, Palma 
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(Baleric Islands), Malaga, Tangiers. 

Duration of round trip, about two months, 

Price of passage, round trip, $520, $620, $720, and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. Fer further partic- 
ulars apply to 


A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, Bowling Green, N. Y. City 


| Its your money and your dress 
| es a 

that you want to save, but you 
| can’t save either by using cheap trashy 


bindings. Pay a few 







cents more and 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


which last as long as the skirt. 


Look for **S. H, & M.”’ on the label and 


take no other, 


If your dealer will not supply you, 
we will. 
Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box €99, New York 
City. 











“That's what makes my Complexion Fair.” 








Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap. 


| Excels any high-priced Soap for the 
1] COMPLEXION, TOILET and BATH. 
Over Six Million Bars sold in 1894. 
At Popular Prices. Sold Everywhere. 
| COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO.., 





CHICAGO, ILL. 














No line in the world equals the New York 
Central in the comfort and speed of its trains 
and the beauty and variety of its scenery. 


In the opinion of a prominent English 
expert, the New York Central possesses the 
most perfect system of block signals in the 
world. 


83/ hours, New York to Buffalo; 9% 
hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 
hours, New York to Chicago; 21% hours, 
New York to Cincinnati; 293/ hours, New 
York to Si. Louis, via the New York 
Central. 


The most comfortable route to St. Louis 
is the New York Central. 


The best line to Cincinnati is the New 
York Central, through Buffalo and Cleve- 
land. 


The direct line to Niagara Falls is the 
New York Central. 


Traveling by the New Yerk Central, you 
start from the center of the city of New 
York, and reach the center of every impor- 
tant city in the country. 








For muscle lameness in hands and limbs from 
PLAYING GOLF 
and all athletic sports 
SALVA-CEA 
is a specific remedy. 
RHEUMATISM OF ‘THE JOINTS, 


STIFFNESS, GOUT, ETC. 

We make Salva-cea of extra strength for 
the above troubles. It is called Salva-cea 
“extra strong’’ and is most efficacious. 

Tue BranpDReETH Co, 
274 Canal Street, New York. 
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